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Tranflator's 8 prefac ce. 


diſcourſes, was a dignified cler- 


17 gyman of the church of Rome, high 


in Rank, and much ref] as an 
Eccleſiaſtic; but was moſt admired, 
for his candour, univerſal learning, 
ſhining parts, and extenſive know- 


ledge: andasa proof of the great eſti- 


mation, in which his writings were 
held in Spain, theſe Diſcourſes are 
tranſlated from the eighth edition 
of his works publiſhed in the courſe - 
of 2 moderate number of years. The 
nature, ſcope, and deſign of the au- 
_ thor's writings, will be-beſt explained 


by his own Prologue, e follows 
next in order. 
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| Y good reader, whoever you are, 1 

have little expectation that you'll be 
very propitious to this my undertaking, 
from a ſuppoſition, that you probably are. 
already pre- occupied i in favour of many of 
the opinions which I combat; and I ought. 
not to have ſuch confidence, either in my 
perſuaſive powers, „or in your docility, ag. 
to Fenn myſelf an early conqueſt of your 


A | prejugiees, . 


* 


( vii J 


? prejullices, or a ſudden attachment of your 
aſſent. From hence it may follow, that 
ſtiff in your old opinions, you will condemn: 
ther Malebranche ſaid juſtly, that thoſe 
authors who write with an intention to 
baniſh common pre: poſſeſſions, ſhould al- 
ways conclude, that the public will receive 
their works with dilzuſt, 1 Wheneyer it 
happens that truth becomes triumphant, 
the victory advances by ſuch flow paces, 
that the author, while he lives, only en- 
joys the win expectation, that his tomb 
will one day be crown'd with laurels. ' A 
ſtriking example of this was the famous 
William Hervey, againſt whom, on account 
of his noble diſcovery reſpecting the circu- 
lation of the blood, the phyſicians of that 
time declaimed foriouſly, though all the 
profeſſors of the ſcience at preſent, veperate 
lim gs an oracle. In his life time they 
loaded him with injuries, now he is dead 


cr (Abu place his i TOM? on the e 
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5 1 Would here endeavour to. win n, your, 
mind to an 1 of my maxims, and 
bo $51 take 
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it 
„„ chewing; by varlods 
examples, how | involy'd' in error fe auß 
of the moſt eſtabliſhed opinions; Taber of this 
being the intire object of my firſt di pe 
I muſt refer you thither, for the peruſal of 
my arguments on this head, I having placd 
that diſcourſe in the front, 16 4 neceſſaty | 
preliminary to this volume ; but if yo ae 
not to be perſuaded, and art dbſtinately* - 
bent on remaining a conſtant partizan of b 
Voice of the People; in the name of god 
neſs purſue your courſe. If you are Wife 
you will be liberal alſo, and we ſhall not 
become angry with each other, for Iiberalit 
Will reprehend the ſentiment, withbut iy; 
treating the author; but if you are fimple, 
you, together with that infirmity, will notfall” | 
ta poſleſs che quality of inexorable Allo“ *P 
keien well, there is not à möre gt” 
cenſurer of a book, tha a tan wh is Mn gb 
ble of dictating a letter; Such people may 
ſay what they pleaſe of me, and treat m 
opinions as excentric/ becauſe they are out bk 
the common road, but let us agret in a prell⸗ 
minary, to wit, that if they are to take the 
liberty of calling me extravagant I may be 
allowed to ſay they are ignorant. 


1 ought. 


Ti g 
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1 aus 


it, Were incomprchonf ble under a deter- 
belong to Any one in- particular, or becauſt, 
they, participate equally of many.  'Beſides, 
there, are a number, every one of which 
treats ſalely af ſome particular faculty, 
Whout any other having to de with the 
ade infinite, vou may write, as many diſ- 
volume; but 1 am more diſpoſed ta divide 
dem in the different volumes, becauſe by 
| Show og! oth gol? 14, RO 
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1 90 1 
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volume with zeſpe@"to! the matter, W 
;ppcar; ftrialy ſpeaking, 4 miſcellany, the 

enn wh ubs 
uniformly 'preferved./ / The fofmal oba 
will always be the ſame, the mater inis mu 


and ſhould be diſtributed. nn hen 
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I may perhaps be blamed; for giving the 


name of errots to all the opinions* I Son. 
trovert,» The complaint would be jut, AH 


I did not remove the adivem of the term by 
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* 


nne incident to. all mankigd;' it 18 füffictenʒt 


an explanation; I ſay then, that error In 
the ſenſe 1 here take and ue it ſignifie 
as falſe, abſtracted from, and without" my 

bility of 1521147 Hormts! ons 111 O77; 0 
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wil "13 TOON aner nen Age F520) 
Neither by the term common errbrt % 
I mean to i fignify, that thoſe 1 encounter 


to apply this term to them if they are 
or lead in their train a more kham drdinary 


bod g | 8 number x 


twin n+ This muſt be un- 
derſtood with 4 reſervation, that I doh t 


queſtions;> which are mooted in various 
ſehenlef eſperially ſuch as regard Theologi- 
call points zr for what advahces can I mike 
| onthaſcrAvbjefs, which have been ſtudied 
f — ſo many men of eminence ? or who 
ach I to have Iuch corifiderice-in'my ſtrength, 
2840 —— add: capable ef entering 
the-liſts,? where, ſo many giants engage? 
lu matters purely phyũcal, this objection 
need not detain me; for thoſe of this 
ſpecies; which ars treated of in other ſchools 
are very ——— with little or 
dle. b. A rice Bee Fim es 
ant 16 71; to; 15905 foqt gf arms! 
1 mey be - alſo blamed, when: I am to 
| touch: upon many things which are mere 
matters of faculty, for having wrote in the 
Caſtilian, Idiom: as an. anſwer to this, it 
will be. ſufficient to reply, that no other 
reaſon is neceſlary to be given for ſo doing, 
than that I Kno. of no reaſon againſt it. 
I. don't deny. that there are truths, Which 
qaderiue ſhould 


wen t0-ineroduce myſelf as aſadge in those 


idiom; and i it paſſes eaſily atm hte 
| Goſeipoople vrho know ih ohr language 
than: thei bn mother te ¹¹,ẽipο (ut ann 
3d eee 1 yew dy eee od 
n aim. ſo fas from having the leaſt intent 
tie to communicate pernicibus mattet: ch. 
3 Wet inf ARS 2þ6LSRDA 
which bf deu dine Get oath 
very prejudleiat to them / nor is it reaſons 
able; that a benefit which Car hei mae 
umvetſüf, Gould fiot be efgeyed by every 
Oer „an | 2hoindst? 21142. OLA SARS. 
nt off : n eee 29d eee e 
But don't: flom what: 1: havercadiinced)s 
conclude, that I have great conſidende * 
work will be of eminent utility; for altho 


m ſole object is to propoſe the e 
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ale, Kabricste- ine, but trilling threadss 
among mankind, none fabricate fine and 
firm ones, but excellent artiſts; the firſt, 


mnbnta.. Jilodk mzon EE 
n Gogular opitions oy wiithva 


Haheſe things! may 
. but 


ts tinitrodhicing them dnto writings; tit hn 


abuſo, and a deveit pon the public. - The 
noble uſe of teaſon, is do penctrate 
perſuade truths, and the knagk. of puz 
others. with, ſoph ſtries the meaneſſ „fa 
cylty,of the human uaderſianding, Spidere, 
which in the. brute creation · a look di upon 
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the whole 


parts extremely unequal. | 
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the matter of it, or becauſt 
diately to 


the thread of the principal ſub · 
fan 


in che way, or fall in 
1 . the — 
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n opi= | 
upon every 
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nion I encounter 


; 
there les 


with 
eſpecially. 
ads. 

4 mony. 


in 
to two or three of the diſcourſes 
ſt 


friends 

book, and when ſome of my = 

— = 
. that 

juries trek 


written ; 
of the truth of what T have 
firmly 


n, that he is doubtful of his 
it being certai 


gth, who attacks with unfair 
ſtrength, 
own 


with argu- 
ns e 
"OT. 


ments, 


will only ſerve to convince me mote 
ment 
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\HAT ill 8 maxim, that Cad ex- 
plains himſelf in the Voice of the People, 
5 the commonalty to triumph over ſound 
judgment, and erect to themſelves 3 tribunicial 
authority, capable of oppreſſing, and bearing doun 
the dignity of literature. This is an error that is 
pregnant with an infinity of others, hecauſe, hy 
eſtabliſhing the poſition, that the voice of the mul 
titude is the rule of truth, all the extravagancies f 
the vulgar, would be venerated as inſpirations ot 
heaven. This conſideration, excites me to attach 
this error the firſt, upon a ſuppoſition, that by 
exploding this, I ſhall ſubdue many enemies in 
one, or atleaſt, that it will be more eaſy to en- 
punge other errors, by removing the patronage, 
Which they receive from the common wire 
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I, Aſbmes judicia non numeres, ſaid Seneca, 
(Epiſh. 29) The value of opinions, ſhould be com- 
puted by the weight, not by the number of vota- 
ries, The ignorant tho* numerous, are ignorant 
ill 37 what benefit then is to) be expeRed )from 
their determinations? It is rather probable, that 


the multitude by increaſing the partizans of error, 


would increaſe obſtacles to the advancement of 
truth. If it was barbarous ſuperſtition in the 
Moloſſians, an antient people of Epirus, to on- 

ſtitute the trunk of an oak for the organ of Apollo, 
would it be leſs ſo to concede” this privilege to 
the whole Dodonean Wood ? and if from a 4 


could not produce the image of Minerva, the 5 
impoſſibility would continue, although you add 

to it ell the rocks of a mountain; One wiſe per. 
ſon, will always diſcern more than a croud of ſim- 


pletons, tone eagle can better ſee the fin, Gen 
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III. rope n the XXI. being once aſked 
What was the thing the moſt diſtant from truth, 
anſwered, the opinion of the vulgar,” The ſevere 
Phocion was ſo firmly of this ſentiment, that ob- 
ſerving, while he was once making an oration in 
Athens, the people with one conſent raiſe their 

22 voices 
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aſt «Ip 74. 


- het ey _ 
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8 modern reſiners upon Epicurus, add- 
ed to this vulgat confuſion, a diſpoſition and regu- 
lation, - executed by the divine hand; but even 
ſuppoſing this, it will be difficult for us to com- 
prehend,. by what means the rudleneſi of matter 
was poliſhed, and the earth tendered capable of 
producing the mot triſling plant. The vulgarity 
of mankind, differs. but lizle from che vulgarity 
of abe atoms, :20d-framghe..caſgal cncurrence of 
dur ſentiments, there wauld;bargly-ever reſult a te- 
gular ſeries. of eſtabliſned truths, it · will be.ecel- 
„that the, ſupteme Being ſhould ſuperintend 
& bulineſs,. but how, Muſt it bs dane 2,,Why..by 
PR e learned and wiſe men as his ſubalterns, 
49d ling thea) 34 « ſecondary means, ©o dle 
| M wi p 5 al entities. Agr eta on 


F 182 hoſe who ar „nb pw 2 
aſcribe ſo great, auchoriry, to che 


FN M00 don't foreles 4 dangerous conſe. 
quence, that treads cloſe on the heels * | their 


. tenet, for if the deciſion of what is truth, was to 
be confided. to the plurality of voices, yu ſhould 
look for. igynd doctrine. iu the Alcdran.of Maho- 
and not in the Goſpel, of Chriſt, it being 
cer 28 15 FA Id. ** re votes 
1 — 105 2917 i}; Sb * kn far from | 
17 Y 2 ſuch a queſtion ſhould be 
hat 1 think "ix ought. 70 be 


11 5 Ts th 7 * 
22147 a ln 


ule in che, nature. of 
things, 
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things, error occupies a much larger bed en 
truth, and the vulgar of mankind, as the loweſt 
may be compared to the element of earth, hoſe 
emen e 
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v. Whoever conſiders, that dhe ie 1 0 one 
| bad which leads to truth, and that choſe which | 
lead to error are infinite, will not be ſurpriſed; 
that mankind who travel by ſo dim a light; ſhould | 
in the bulk go aftray. The conceptions which the 
mn 

but may be irregular an infinite number of wiys. 

Every body according to its ſpecies, can, by but 
one mode, be produced rightly organized, but may 
be produced a monſter by an infinite number even 
in the heavens, there are but two fixed" points to 
direct the navigator; all the others are change · 
able; there are likewiſe two fixed points in the 
ſphere of the human underſtanding, to wit, ' reve» 
lation, and demonſtration: The reſt is a group f 
opinions, that dance about, and ate matie to fol- * 
low one another, according to the caprice of doubt - 


ful and inferior comprehenſions "Whoever du 2 


1 6 1 


' he, navigates, that is, the fitſt in the hemiſphere 
of grace, and the ſecond: in the hemiſphere of nas 
ture, will never arrive at the port of truth; for 
as in very few parts of the terraqueous globe, the 

magnetic needle points true to the poles, but in 

moſt places has more or leſs degrees of variation, 
even ſo in very few parts of the world, does the 
human underſtanding attain the pole of its direc- 
tion; the pole ot revelatiob; is perceived directly, 
in only two places, Europe, and America, in all 
tion: in the heretical countries; the ricedle is much 
= ſtill in the idalatrous ones, The pole of de- 
us. obſerved only by the ſmall com- 
munity of mathematicians, and even wichia ary 
ſmall circle, is afſited with dectioation, | 
YE 7595 113% HATHI FG AUR 
mw Sabo oomiiey is cheredbr hemting admnd the 
world, to; diſcover, that in various regions, the 
common opinion is the reverſe of truth; even 
among the people who were called God's people, 
ſo far many times was the voice of the people 
tom being the voite of God, that there was not 
the leaſt ſemblance. between them: no ſooner was 
the voice of the people in uniſon with the divine 
voice, than it immediately changed to the greateſt 
Wiffonance. Moſes propounded to them the las 
which God had given * and all the people 
** | cried 


1 9 


manded let us do: how beautiful was the ſound of 
conſonance between the two vaices ] but no foaner 
nba chapel maſter Moſes, who had put them 
m—_— his back, than the ſame congrega- 
Aaron to two idols, lift- 
ed up their voice, and ſaid, are the true 
13 + mario) WESC - 
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- wit e 
but the caſe. of their petitioning Samuel 10 give 
them 8 kiog has ſomething particular in ir. The 
voice of God promulged by the mouth of the Pro- 
phet, diſſuaded them from deſiring a king; but 
deu dur un the eie, of the parte from con- 
58a repeat cheir increazies $9 have a kings gnd 
on what do they found their requeſt, ? why vnn 
Aber nations having kings, In this inſtance, there 
aue two things which are ſtriking and cemarkable, 
 #he one is, chat though ghis requeſt was made hy 


the vaice of the whole pegple, it was erronggus, 
the ocher is, that ir being qualified by the aucho- 


mu of all other people does not amend or exempe 
it from the error. To ſum up the whole, he 
voice of the people of Iſrael concorded with the 
 vgiges of all other people, and irn being in conſo- 
Pace with all thoſe gther people, made it diflpngoe = 
1 | | 10 


* a 
to the divine 'voice,'. Aweyinow with -thoſe who 
would 1 — common — omg 
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VIII. den onee of opinion, din ots ſpecial 
3 the public voice was infallible, that is to 
„ in the approbation, or reprobation, of par- 
ticular people. It appeated" to me, that he ico 
-whom the public at large entertained a 
nion, was certainly @ good man, that he was cer- 
tainly wiſe, who was generally allowed to be fo, 
and ſo on the contrary; but upon reflection, 1 
- found that in this inſtance alſo; the popular opi- 
nion is liable to miſtake}; Phocion, as he was once 
-reprehending the people of Athens with ſome aſpe- 
rity, was - accoſted by his enemy Democritus in 
\ - ®theſe-words, Have a care what you ſay; for they 
| vill murder you for talking to them in this man- 
ner: And do you take care, anſwered Phocion, or 
they will murder you likewiſe, for pretending to 
"paſs" your judgment. This ſeritence ſhewed, that 
he thought the populace hardly ever right in their 
"deciſions, with regard to people's qualities or cha- 3 
"rafters. The hard fate of Phocion himſelf, con- 
firmed in a great meaſure this ſentiment, becauſe 
he was afterwards put 2 as an enemy to 
94 . his 
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"his country, by the furious populace of Athena, 
though he was the beſt man, which at that time 
Nr ne NIE DOPE ö * N I 


IX. An ignorant man IN paſſed for a wiſe - 
one, and a wiſe one being reputed a fool, are 
_ things which have been frequent in many places, 
e this, is the pleaſant event which 
| happened to Democritus with his countrymen the 
' Abderites. This philoſopher, who had long me- 
ditated on the follies and vanities of mankind, was 
accuſtomed, when any occurrence brought theſe 
reflections to his mind, to burſt out into inmode- 

rate fits of laughter. The Abderites having te- 

marked this, although they before eſteemed him 2 
very wiſe man, concluded that he was gone mad, 
and they wrote to Hippocrates who flouriſhed at 
that time, and earneſtly intreated that he would 
eome and cure him. The good old man ſuſpected 
"how the matter ſtood, to wit, that the people, 
* were diſordered and not Democritus, and con- 
- cluded, that what they miſtook for madneſs, was 
rather a ſymptom of great wiſdom. In a letter to 
his friend Dionoſius, informing him of his being 


ſent for by the” Abderites, and the account they © 


had given him. of Demiocritus's madneſs, he ex- 
preſſes himſelf to this effect. Ego vero neque mor. 
bum ipſum eſſe pulo, ſtd immodicam defrinam, gue 
 Fvers now oft immodica, ſed ab idiotis putatur ; and 
| e _— 


** . 10 1 
writing to Mn he fays,: anon in-. 
mam, fed guandam excalentem mantis ſani atem vir 
Fe declaret. Afterwards, Hippocrates viſited De- 
mocritus, and from a long converſation which he 
had with him, was ſatisfied, that his laughter was 

founded in wile, and ſalid marality,, the juſtnch of * 
which, ne was convinced of and admiped. Hippo- 
crates in a letter he wrote to Damagetys, giits. 2 | 
particular account of this conxvetſation, and there 
may be ſeen his encomiums upon Democritus; 
among other things he ſays, Demoeritus fo far 
from being mad, is the wiſeſt man I ever met wich: 
1 was much inſtrocted by his converſation, and 
rendered more capable of inſtructing others : Hoc 
rai illud, Damagete, quod conjelobamus. Naz. in- 
fanit Democrieus, Jed ſuper ammia ſunt, nada 
wean #4 per nas annes bomings, - 


1 4 Theſe letters are to be . 
* Hippocrates, and are well deſerving of being. 
read, eſpecially that to Damagetus, and from them, 
may be in fered, not only how much the public at 
large are capable of being miſtaken in their opi- 
nion of an individual, — alſo, with how little 
reaſon, many authors paint Pemocritus-as a balf 
mag ridiculous perſon ; for nobody diſputes the 
judgment and wiſdom of Hippocraies, who, after 
eating ſerio'ly and at *. on the ſuhject, gives 
We in Wang. 


ery 
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cer, be declares, thut in his judgment, Democritys 
was the moſl learned and wiſe man in the world; 
and in a letter of Hippocrates to Pemocritus, he re- 
rognizes him for the greateſt natural philoſopher 
upon earth: Opjiman nature, ac mundi interpretems 
Ir judicavi. Hippocrates vas then grown old, for 
in the ſame letter he ſays: Exo tim 4d nem mul. 
eiu per veni, etiam jam ſenex fim; and conſequent- 
, capable of forming a eee the 
mmm * 


AN 


I am diſpoſe to think; tet e a 
» which ſome authors bring againſt Ariſtotle is 

probable one, to wit, that he did not fairly lay 
open to the world the opinions of other philoſo- 
Phers who preceded him, to the end, that by diſ- 
crediting all thoſe, he might eſtabliſn the "ſove- 
reignty of his own doctrine, and that he did by 
them, as the great Lord Bacon ſays the Ottoman 
Emperors do by their brothers, put them all t 
death 1 may mens beuten, > 
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With regard to virtue and vice; the une 
* one having been miſtaken for the other by 
the public, in particular people, are ſo numerous, 
'ghat hiſtory ſtumbles upon chem, at almoſt every 
flop z nothing can illuſtrate this more evidently, 
1911 TK: rs | than 
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ieee 
having paſſed for repoſitories of the ſecrets of hea- 


ven. Numa Pompilius, introduced among the 


Romans, whatever, policy and religion he chought 
fit, by means of the fiction, that all he propoſed 


was dictated to him by the nymph Egeria. The 


Spaniards fought blindly againſt the Romans, 
under the banners of Sertorius, he having made 


them belieye, that through a white doe, which he 
artfully made uſe of, and had trained for his pur- 
poſe, he received by occult means, all forts of in- 
formation, which was communicated to the doe 
by the goddeſs Diana, Mahomed perſuaded: a 
great part of Aſia, that heaven had ſent the Angel 
Gabriel to him as a Nuncio in the ſhape of a dove, 
which be had taught to put its bill into his ear. 
Moſt heretical opinions, although ftained with 
manifeſt impurities, were reputed in many places, 


to proceed from the reverable ene 4 the wool 


vine myſteries, - 


XII. We hw even ſeen ſuch . en- 
gendered in the boſom of the Roman church. In 
the eleventh century, Tranquilenus, a man given 
openly to all kinds of debauchery, was venerated 
2 & ſajnt by the people of Antwerp, and to ſuch 
a. pitch did they carry their adoration, that they 
0 as ,a relic, the water in which: he had 


Wa himſelf. - In the pany, of Florence 


he 1 »8 DJ Ds 
| whete the people were never thought rude; ot un- 


of; prodigious genius, and great, ſagacity, was 
many:years reſpected aa 2 ſaint, and a, perion en- 
dued wich the ſpirit of prophecy he made the 
people believe, that. his political predictions wæte 
vine revelations, though they were. founded, on 
ſecret advices which he received from France, and 
votwichſtanding many of theſe predictiona were 
proved falſe, ſuch as the ſecond coming of Charles 
hed two days afterwards, Sc, And, although he 
va publicly burpt on: the, parade. at;Florence for 
ap impoſtor, fill, all was nat ſuffigient, 30 eradicate | 
his . deceptions. from the minds of many people,z 
ag: only the heretics. venerate him as a heaven» 
man, and. conſider him as. a forerunner of Lye 
they, 00, account af, big yehement. deglamarions 
 agaigh, ine court of Rome, but ſome, Catholics | 
cus, Agtonius Flaminius excelled. all the, others, 


by chefallowing brauriful chough falſe epigram... 
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Dum fera flamma tuos, Hieronyme, paſeitur artus 
\ , Relligio jacras dilaniata comgs ,, | 
 Flevit, et O, dixit,  cradeles parcite flammne _ 
_ qo Pareites, ſunt ifo viſcera, naſra ra- 
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l Ber het bes been che woch monfirous 
in theſe fort of eaſes is, that ſome churches have 
velebrotecl, and” Evien'- worſhipped as ſaints, por 
verſe men, who: thed ſeparated from the Romas 
church. The church of Limagines; adde fd fur 
n long ume in u dive prayer hich prayer eiſtʒ 


uf this Gay in the umient brevary ef that church, 


Euſcbius Cefartus, ho lived and died in the Arian 
Hettly; they having us is moſt probuble, muten 
Him ar firſt; for Euſebius Bihop of Ceſates, 16 

Capatiocia, e ws the ſucteflor of Saint Bam. 
whereas the man er have now been ment 
was Biſtiop' of Ceſarei in Pileſtine; 1 am 
well aware, ſome authors aſſert, har at the 'equncH 
of Nice he comfotmed to the Catholic faith, in 
which he temained Ready ever after, but there are 
wo may teſtimonies to. contra this, und 

the reſt his on writings, chat What is fat 
his defenct ſeems void of all probabitiry. The 
church of Turin veneratetl 'a thief as 4 marty#; 
and ereskedl un Altar to him, - which 3St, Marein 
deſtroyed; after Having cb incetl them bf cheir 


err6Y 4/4 46" related oy Siipicius in his LS uf 
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XIV. TR tete WAA of the Von Po- 
bath you need only reflect upon the extravagant 


errors, 


6 1 


8 miltters of eligion, 8 

manners, have been ſeen, and may ſtill de ſeen 
awhorized, by the. common conſent of whole bo- 
dies politic. Cicero faid, there was no tenet, though. 
ever ſo wild and abſurd, that had not been main- 
2 er philolopher or other: Mw gow 


= e quod non dic 1 
* greater 
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XV. Things e natural reaſon 


as abominable, have in this, and the other 
region, paſſed, and ſtill do paſs as law ful. Lying. 
perjury, adultery, murder, and robbery, in ſuqrt 
all vices have obtained, and do obtain the 
approbation of ſome nations. The Herules, an an- 
cient people. whoſe ſituation cannot be exactiy a 
certained. they dwelt near the border g 
the Baltic Sea, were uſed to put to deäth all-qheir | 
fick and | people, not would they ſulfer * 

wives, to ſu rvive their buſbands, The Caſpians, a 
people of Scythia, were more barbarous ſtill, they 
impriſoned, and ſtarved to death, their own. pa- 
rents, when they came to be advanced in years. 
What abominations. were committed by ſome, peo- 


ple * who — 


* 


[66] 


a dog for their king, and regulated, all theit ae- 
1s, by the geſtures and motions of that animal; 
and Pliny, inſtances a people who he « calls Toemba-' 
10s, though not of Ethio ia, bo e ed the fame 
Ker. ck: obeye 2 
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Nor arethe hearts s of man in nd in many] 


workd, much mended at this thy.” "Ther . 
15 where or feed on human "feb, © and 29 | 
kuntig for men, as they would 1 for wild beaſts, | 
The Yagos a people of the kingdom of Anſicus, 
Africa, eat, not only the priſoners they take in 
war, but feed alſo upon thoſe of themſelves who 
die natural deaths, ſo that among them, the dead 

due ho other burying place than the ſtomachi of 
che living, an the world knows; klar in mn 
parts of che Eaſt-Indies, they uphold the barb - 

wus cuſtom, of the women burning themſelves at 
the” funeral of their huſbands,” and though they 
art not by lav obliged to do this, the nee Air of 

their falling to do it, are very rare, becauſe upon 

their declining ir, they would remain, infamous, 
deſpiſed, and abhorted by every one. Among the 

Cafres, all the relatiohs of a perſon who dies, are 
obfigedito cut off the little 2 of the left hand, p 
and throw it into the giave of the deceaſed. 2 
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that has been pen. neg by variqus na- 
* _ tions? 
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td 
tions ? In Malabar, the women may marry 48 
many huſbands as they pleaſe. In the Ifland of 


Ceylon, when a woman marries, ſhe is common 
to all the brothers of her huſband, and the con- 
ſorted parties, may divorce themſelves and contract 
a freſh alliance, whenever they pleaſe. In the king - 
dom of Bengal, all the new married women; thoſe = 
of the firſt rank not excepted, before they are al- 
| lowed to be enjoyed by their huſbands, are deli- 
vered up to the luſt of the bramins or prieſts. ' In 
Mingrelia, a Province of Georgia, where the peo- 
ple are Schiſmatic Chriſtians, among the com- 
| Pound of various errors prevailing there, adultery 
is conſidered as a thing indifferent, and it is very 
rate, that any of either ſex are faithful to their 
\conſorts; it is true, that the huſband in caſe of 
catching the wife in the act of adultery, has a 
right by way of compenſation, to demand of her 
paramour a pig, which is conſidered as ample 
amends, and the criminal perſon A OED: 
" POS: "i | 
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| XVIII. Was I to recite the extravagant per 
ſtitions prevailing in various places, the labour 
vould be immenſe. It is very well known, that 
the antjent Gentiles worſhipped the moſt deſpies- 
ble and vile animals. The goat was the deity of 
one nation, the tortoiſe of another, the beetle of 


C i | another, 


S $3 - 
another, and the fly of another; even the Romans | 
who were eſteemed the moſt poliſhed people in the 
world, were extremely ridiculous in matters of. re- 
_ ligionz St. Auſtin, in many parts of his Treatiſe, 
called, the City of God, upbraids them with it ; 
and the moſt remarkable of their abſurdities in 
this reſpect was, their adopting ſuch an innumer- 
able quantity of deities, to ſeparate and diſtinct 
charges; the protection of the harveſt, and the 
grain, belonged to twelve different Gods, each of 

whom, had his particular department. To guard 
the door of the houſe they had no leſs than three; 
the God Lorculos had the care of the wood, the 
Goddeſs Copdea that of the hinges, and the God 
Limentinus looked after the Fediment. St, Auſtin 
jocoſely remarks to them, that if each individual 
would appoint a porter, they would find him s- 
pable of doing much move than one of their Gods, 
for he would be able to execute this whale buſigeſs 
better than three of them, and with greater ſeey- 
rity, Pliny (who runs inte. the oppoſite extreme 
of denying a deity or a Providence, or at leaſt of 
affecting to doubt there is 4 fopreme Being, ) in 
giving an account of the ſuperſtitious faith of the 
Komans, eſtimates the number of their deities to ex- 
ceed the number of their people. Quam obran 
' major cælitum pepalas, etjam quay haminum intelligi 


poteſs (Lib. 1. cap, 6.) The computation is not ag- 
 gravated, Ow? man according do his fancy ap- 
| pointed 
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XX. In the be A Siam they worth v 


| heving, that he wh could not redeem himſelf fem 


L 20 1 
account of the fall of Lubiter, but bey may wait 
long enough for a redeemer, if they ſtay till their 
deity returns to heaven.” From 4s ridieuloue a 
motive the Jedices, a ſect in Perſia, never curſe 
the devil, and that is, that one day or other he 
may make his peace with God, pins may re- 
ee ee bern . [2 01 n. 
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white elephant, and four Mandarines are appointed 
conſtantly to attend him, Who ſerve him with his 


. meat and his drink, in a veſſel of gold. In the 


Iſland of Ceylon they worſhipped à tooth which 


| was pretended to have fallen from the mouth of 


God, but Conſtantine de Bergania, a Portogueſe, 
having got pofſeſion of it, he burnt ir, to tlie 


great diſgrace of the 'pticſts who bad invented the 


fable. The Indians of Honduras worſnipped a 


ſlave, but neither the divinity nor the life of the 
poor creature laſted long, for he died within a 


year, after which, they made a ſacriſice of his body, 


and ſubſtituted another in his place; but their be. 


the confinement and reſtraint, in which by way of 


ſecurity they kept him, could make others happy, 
was ridiculous enough. In the Southern Tartary, 


they worſhip a man who they think is eternal, have. 


ing been made to believe ſo by the artifices of the 
prieſts appointed to his ſervice, They only ſhew: 
e | 4 P, . him 


( 24 ] 
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ſurrounded by a number of lamps, and they al- 
ways by way of precaution, in caſe he ſhould die, 
keep another man ſecreted, who is much like him, 
a if he was ſtill the ſame man. They call h 
Lama, which ſignifies Father eternal, and ſuch is 
their veneration for him, that their greateſt men 
procure by rich/preſents a part of hit enerem ena. 
which they put into a gold box, and wear it ſuſ.. 
-pended from their necks, as a precious relic.” Hut 
No; ſuperſtition appears to me more extravagant, 
than what is praRiſed at Balia, ar Iſland in the 
Indian Sea, to the Eaſtward of Jara, here every 
man has his ſeparate God, which he fixes upon 
juſt as his caprice dictates to him, either the trunk 
of a tree, a ſtone, or a brute,” dt 
change their Gods every day, for they are allowed 
this liberty, and often worſhip for the day the 
firſt hing they meer going out of dei boa ib 
morning. 


wi enn 48 
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| XXIII. What mall ay of the ridieutous'hiſts- 


rical tales, which are venerated in ſome” nations, 


as irrefragable traditions? The Areadians, com- 
pute their origin to be antecedent to the creation 

—— Tbe people of Peru, maintain their 
vad C 3 kings 
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| kings to be legitimate deſcendants 
The Arabs belic | — 4 


—— they call Anea Megareb, 
Jarge hills; which bi —— 
; Ns 


by their P 


and that it no lives retited in a certain inacceſſi- 
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W X you ſcrutinize SA 

except onl —_ 
y thole places ——— 


is worſhi 
pped, you will find all this extenſive ſi 
ur- 


face covered 

with blats and ſtains. Every country 

an Iberia to produce £ 
poiſons; in all places, as in 


w they invent chimeras; and W 
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where the light of the goſpel is wanting, they are 
obſcured with as dark miſts, as formerly obſcured. 
Egypt. There is no people whatever, Who has 
not much of the barbarous. What reſults from 
this? why that the voice of the people is totally 
dieſtitute of authority, becauſe we fee it fo fre- - 
quently poſted on the fide of error. Every one. 
conſiders as infallible the ſentiment that prevails © 
in his own country, upon this principle,” that every” 
body fays ſo; and every body thinks fo, Who 
are ' theſe every bodies? All the people le in the 
world ? not ſo, becauſe in other places, they think ' . 
and ſay the contrary. But is not mankind the” 
ſame in one place as in another? why then ſhould 
truth be more attached to the voice of this people, 
than of that people? why becauſe this is my coun-* 
try, and the other is a foreign one; good a-. 
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XXIII. I never obſerved, that the Fe 


writers, who in various manners, have conc luliye- 
Iy proved the evident credibility of our holy faith, 
have introduced as one of their. atguments, the 
conſent of many nations in their belief of thoſe | 
myſteries ; but have laid great ſtreſs, opon the con- 3 
ſent of men, eminent for their ſanity and wiſdom, 5 
| The firſt argument would be tavourable to idola- 

C 4 try, 
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try, and the enden Set ; the ſecond can. 
not. be anſwered, nor can it be uſed to militate n 
the other ſide ; and in caſe they ſhould oppoſe to us 
the authority of the antient philoſophers, who have 
been the partizans of idolatry, the objection would 
be grounded on à falſe ſuppoſition, it being eſta - 
bliſhed by irrefragable teſtimony, that thoſe philo- 
ſaphets in matters of religion, did not think with 
the people. Marcus Varus, one of the wiſeſt of 
the Romans, diſtinguiſhed among the Antients 

three kinds of Theology, the Natural, the Civil, 
and the Poetical. The firſt exiſted in the minds of 
wiſe men ; the ſecond was uſed to govern the reli · 
gion of the people at large; the third was the ins, 
vention of the poets; and of all the three, the 
philoſophers held only the firſt to be true. The 
diſtinction of the two firſt, had been pointed 6ut by, 
Ariſtotle, in the twelſth Book of his Metaphyligs, 
Cap. 8. where he ſays, that from the opinions 
of preceding ages which have been communicated 
to us reſpecting the Gods may be inferred, they held 
| ſome, things to be true, and others falſe, and that 

_ the Jaſt were invented for the uſe and civil 25 
vernment of the populace: Cetera vers fabuloſe ad 
multitudinis per uafionem. It is true, that although 
thoſe philoſophers were not of the ſame ſentiment 
wich the people, they generally talked their lan- 
guage, 2s an e conduct would have been 


dae for Pere ane the fue 
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[253], 
of Gods, was jooked aponns igipioney ee een 
to Socrates, The ſum of the whole of this ia t 
in the voice of the people was contained all theerror; 
and that the little or much which exiſted of truth, - 
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2 - "XXIV. Af all thit kin been-aidh Iſhalk cow 
| clude, by pointing out two! ſenſes, in which-only, 

and in vo other whatever, is contained the truth of 
the maxim, chat he voice of he people is thevoict 
of God.” The firſt is, taking for the voice of the 
people, the unanimous conſent of all God's people, 
that is of the univerſal church, the which it is cer- 
tain cannot err in matters of faith, not through 
any antecedent impoſſibility, which may be infer, 
red from the nature of things, but by means of 


the interpoſition of the holy ſpirit, with which, 


according to the promiſe made by Chriſt, it will 

be conſtantly aſſiſted. I ſaid all God's people, be- 
cauſe a large portion of the church may err, and. 
in fact did err, in the great Weſtern Schyſm, for 
the kings of France, Caſtile, Arragon and Scot- 
land, acknowledged Clement the VIIth. for legiti- 
mate Pope, the reſt of the Chriſtian world adhered 
to Urban the VIth. but it is manifeſt that one of the 
two parties muſt be wrong, which may be conſider- 
ed 8 a concluſive proof, that even within the pale of 
8 | | the | 


—— 
* 


de nations of the world ſhould agree in adopting 


1 26 1 
the Chriſtian chutch; not only one, but ſeveral 


nations cblleQively may err in eſſentialls. 
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XXV. The ſecond ſenſe in which the maxim 
ought to be held true, is, by taking for the voice 
of the people, the univerſal concurrence of all 
mankind, it appearing morally impoſſible, that all 


any one error thus the conſent of the whole earth 
in believing the exiſtence of a God, is held by the 
Jearned, ws woenetutive provh e. p44 
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VERY Dong 0 Philo as 3 
Ambroſe, Lib. 1. of Cain and Abel, cap. 4.) 
has, within the little habitation of the ſoul} th fe- 
males, the one chaſte but rigid and utipledfane, 
the other wanton but ſoft and amorous/ © The rt 


is nnn nus, | 


. The learned Jew eee 
appearance at firſt fight, or according to the off 
pion of the world, but not according to the wütk z 
and ſo it comes to paſs, that virtue is com 
conceived to be all aſperiry, and vieeall derb. 
neſs ; virtue is placed among thorns; and vice . 
poſing on beds of flowers: But this is 4 (for, 
and of all the falſe opinions vpheld by the iind- 


ſhall endeavour in this diſcourſe to expoſe its fallacy, 
by ſhewing,, that even in this life, abſtrifted From 
the rewards and puniſhments of that to come, by 
people's abandoning themſelves ta the purſuit of 
. criminal 


4; woe 


or wana T be expoſed to, 3 
moral and Chriſtian virtues, For this purpoſe, I 
ſhall make uſe of ſuch arguments as are furniſhed 


NN e e 
ſentences of farhers, of the ſayi 

of philoſophers, the collection of which, might be 
ſwelled to a vaſt bulk, but whoever is not to be 
perſuaded by reaſon, will never x be coprivead. by 

| a6. 0103 is) | A, a * 0 
(4 0 dA bas en di 

II. Could we but fe the nk ES 
doned fo. al vicious courſe, the doubt would be 
ſooa removed i however, we may view them by re- 
fieſtion; in the looking · glaſſes of their ſouls, of 
which their words and actions are the types. If 
on obſerve with attention theſe unhappy men, you 
Sil ad. that no others betray ſuch perturbation 
ip. their countenances, ſuch inquietude in their 
actions, nor ſuch embarraſſment in their converſe. 
many-tormentors,' who are continually diſturbing 
| them in the enjoyment of their beloved pleaſures, 
[That domeſtic enemy, that e but un- 
Kavorr gueſt, their own conſcience, with the nectar 
oY „ is ny ming the l they 25 
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-, Fully ſaid. with energie propriety, chat the 
„ reflected in their own img. 
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ed Ticius; -theſe are the eagles who, tear the heart 
of the raſh Prometheus. Conſider the torments of 
a Cain, a fugitive fron the world, and who if it 
| were poſſible would fly from himſelf alſo 3 vander- 
Ing through the woods and mountains, without 
| eyer having power to extract the datt which had 
Pierce bis breaſt, that is the memory of his 
me; or like another wounded hind, under? which | 
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trivial and temporary j relief, Ard ris 2 
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one A Pede that the memory of his e 
Waibel we Ait Hes! för de Uresd-cefy 
Wake, tat after being quurteretl, Mis meffbe 
Vert AH voting Vite) and that while He 
Tofere” bit Wart rden, his" beaft ſcreamed tt, | 
Af the cadfe Anf motive of thi torme nt. : 
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"vn. O men ö i don *unhippy, this ob- 
durance of (AB SieaRt'19"7 ftr of che fo, for 
which, by appealing to miracles only, you can hope 
| xt, Such people ate apt to amuſe themſelves 
with the hope; war during this mortut He at Kalt, 
they Wall Puls onlerjtii meth and ehjoytnent, bur 
bo much ure theſe deceived who! ferd themſelves 
with ſuc h hopes, for theſe ure the people WH 
perience the moſt toll. This wilt appear by 1 Hur. 
vey bf the cher vices, within whoſe boundaries al- 
molt every evil lays Uiftribured, to wit, arndition, 
wwaärice, and Tuxory. DUST cee DNS 161-1173 
_ | VIII. 
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vi. The ambitious man is the ſlave gf all the 
world. Of the Prince that he may beſtow a place 
gn him, Of his client becauſe he ſolicits him. QF 
other men for fear they ſhould put obſtacles io his 
way, His foul and body are in continual agitye 
tion, from an apprehenſion of the copſequences, 
with which the loſs of an inſtant of time may bs 
ended, and he dreads all mankind, leſt ſore due 
by an accuſation, may. occaſion ll his ſglicityde 
to vaniſh in ſmoke. How forced are his. looks, 
for be ſmiles on thoſe tg whom he bears a mortal 
enunity. What labour does it coſt him to ſuppreſs 
'thoſe vicious inclinatians,, that might throw gh- 
ſtructions in the way of his manceuvres, AI the - 
other paſſions are the victims of the ruling one, 
and the vice of ambition like g tyrant maſter, adde 
to the torment which himſelf inflicts, by the pro» 
| hibjrion of all thoſe pleaſures, that the inclinatiap 


prompts to. He ſees ane go to a comedy, another 
amuſe himſelf with innocent recreation, 


goto fealt, and another to a ball, E 
all, and envies them all; for his paſſions chough 
furious, may be compared to the winds, whigh. 
are confined and wy vp in the priſons of ol. 


| "Mes an eorrans_.: 
Qian clauſra ſremunt. 
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. When he has obtaibed a place his cares do 


norlefleh, the object only bf his anxiety being 
hanged, und his attention is but tranſlated from 
| the means of procuring his riſe, to the ſtudy of 
how he ſhall keep poſſefſion of what he has ac- 


quired He finds bimſelf placed on a ladder, 


which he cannot "aſcend without much fatigue, 
nor remain where he is ſituated without uneaſi- 
neſs, and where the dread of falling headlong 
cerrifiey him from deſcending. He finds the ne- 
ceffity of holding a tight rein on his depraved 


appetites inereaſed, and is obliged to ride his 
vicious inclinations with a ſtronger curb, He 


10 ſolicited by avarice, inſtigated by gluttony, 
, and burns with incontinence, but till obeys, 
although it is with reluctance, that paſſion which 
has: the deſpotic rule of him. He would wiſh 
to cruſh by an unjuſt ſentence, the man who 
has "offended him, but fears leaſt the injured 
perſon ſhould appeal to the king, or a ſuperior 
- tribunal. He loves indolence, but if he relaxes 
in his application, all is loſt.” He trembles at 
the thought of a change of adminiſtration, as 
the idea fills him with an apprehenſion” of be- 
ing left deſerted in the ſtreet, and never; reads 
a News-Paper, without the terror of ſeeing an 
- account of the death of his patron. 'Can a man 
lead a _ miſerable life ? 
I 


X. 11 
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ls anc of thedeuit's martyts 3 or he may he com· 
pared ta an \Ancotits, vhu⁰ by his abſtinence. and 
totirement, acquires merita, vhich may intitle him 
to a places in hell. His heart, divided: betweenithe = 
defires; ol keeping and acquiring experiences * 

chatinual faver, mixed with a tortal cold, a he 
burns for other people's property, and tretnbles 
_ with: the apprehenſion of toofing his own. Hyg 


hungry; bot does nor ext; he is thitſty; and ss 


nat drink, he is always needy; and his mind kmvwY 
nol ropoſo. Te is never free from alarms, A r 
does not move in the ilehce of the night, with» 


out the noiſe Hing him with apprefienſ; ons, that's 


thief is breaking ite his houſe, No ſtrontz wid 
can blow, that in his imagination, does not threat». 


av tlie wiedk” of one of hiv trading ſhips. 110 is 
contitivally medftsting gew. Hiding places for his 
treaſure, e lie frequemiy vidits, doubtful ar 
finding the in the hiding place, but alway 
ſure of finding his heart in the money.  He'yiews - 
it with anxious concern, and fometimes will not 


between tis Binger. Thus, fat in poſſeftions unt 
4 mattyr %o cars, his duys paſs a way, till 20 


venture to tebeh it, leſt ir ſhould'erumble to nh“ 


happened im tha ons of King Agag, the fatal r 


of puniſament afrves. Pinguin mus et Treinens | 
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1 of his appetite, — 
e eee, Pleaſures; in the inſtunt are: of 
to! the , in-thislife;-to wit, pitcher, toſs: 
property. He. gresfhoan DIP ui 
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Water, he bs if i debe ene ee or he 
which de. purchaſe the e ol he, 
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_—— he goes on, conceiving 
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r 
ſtantly wavering, in his determination, of hae 
means he ſhall employ to accompliſh his end; he. 
approves all that occur to him, and he rejeca them 
all: insert tanta oft diſcordia mentis. He trem- 
bles to think of the poſſibility of « repulſe. Love 
drags him forward, fear detains bim. He findy 
the whole road of his courtſhip ſtrewed with perils, 
which upon his arrival at the ſummit of his wiſhed; 
will be multiplied, the hazardous inſtances in ſooly 
eaſes, being many; bur it ſeldom happens, that the 
injury is confined to a fingle perſon; and it is nent 
to a moral impoſſibility, that a man- ſhould take ſo 
many ſteps without making a little noiſe, by whicly 
means, ſuſpicion will be awakened, and watching in 
the end, be rewarded with the diſcovery of truthy 
and although the purpoſe is accompliſhed, a mani 
who commits inſults, and dots: injuries, is haute 
free from alarms. What real pleaſure is 4 m 
eapable of feeling, who cannot ſeparate the grati- 
kcation of his lewd defires, from the hazard thuc 
attends them? he cannot move «- ftep in proſeau - 
tion of the crime, but the injured perſon, preſents 
himſelf to his imagination, with a dagger, ore 
piſtol in his hand ; and this danger is conſtangly 
purſuing him, which ever way he turns himſelf a © 
mas he is preciſely in the caſe of that man, who is. 
in continual dread: of loſing his life,, and always 
nnn rt. 
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eyes, which is a ſtate, that God repreſetits' to his 
people as 8 terrible curſe: I. eit vita ius quai 
petdenrrante le. 'Timobis Fro non credes 
mam HH of 10250 127 ils ** Pg 
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XIII. Bat admitting there ae 3 
where - theſe. apprehenſions do bot exiſt, ſtill, it 

dota not follow, that they are not attended wih 
very ſerious inquietudes. Suppoſe that after enjay- 
ment, a loathing ſhould enſue, which happens very 


frequently, and which actually did happen to am- 
non with Thamar. Tou fee in chis caſe, ſor the 


ſake of a delicious moment, a diſagreeable obliga- 
tion intailed upon a man for life, If he reſolves to 
break the nooſe, he expoſes himſelf to the rage 
af an abandoned woman, who finds berſcif neg- 
lected, runs mad, either through love or hatred, | 
which are both [equally dangerous. If his crimi- 
nal:affe&ion:continues; the/impatience. of not en- 


_ joying his +beloyed object with freedoni, over-ba- 


luntrs the ſatiefa tion, which is afforded by à de- 
light that he uſurps/ by ſtealch,) In ſuch à firua« 
tion his -bowels being gnawed by, 4 furious envy; 


' 3 unavoidable. Hut. what if jealouſies ſhould 


ſteal in? Thoſe whO have experienced the rigour 
of theſe furies well know, how much they exceed 
che moſt exquiſite eriminal enjoyments, and that 
whole ycars of that falſe glory, eee 
this may” "7 EY 
— I ICY 
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ſaid; and then tell me, whether you ca güte to. 
yourſelf a ſtate more unhappy. St. Auſtin, who 
found himſelf fo long entangled in the labyrinth 
of the three before-mentioned vices, 'is a good wit- 


neſs, that the diſh which they preſent to the appe- 
rite, is filled with putrefaction. Hear his words, 


| when he addrefſes himſelf to God in the fixth 
| Book of his Confeſſions : Inhiabum bonoribus, lucyis, 

_ conjiiglo, & tu walken patichr in jr capiditatidu 
| amariſſimas diffieultares. W 


* 
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xv. Nor ds we/to — — 
few whoſe will with reſpeck to other men, is thelaw, 


and whoſe libertaniſm there is no kein to. check, | 
nayigate the ſea, of vice without inquietude, for 
they alſo experience, the waters of that. ſea. to be 


extremely bitter. 1 mean ſovereign princes, - Ne- 
ro was lord of the earth , that is to ſay, maſter of the 


mem 


In the Emperor's hands, held its attainment. and 


1 6 1] 
pe like, and put to death whoever he hated, Love 


completion, and in the bands of his inſtruments, 


batred held the Knife. Paſſion could not carry a 


man to a more. horrible pitch of extravagance, than 
he maniteſted, 1 when he ſat fire to Rome, to indulge 
his cruelty, and which he ſhewed by the indignities 
he offered to his on ſex, to gratify his turpid de- 
Pires. All this to the diſgrace of human . 
was executed, by that monſter in iniquity, 


XV. Who would believe, that this prince, wha 
held the world in ſlavery to his arbitrary will, did 
not lead a joyous life? but according to Tacitus, 
ſo far from enjoying this happinefs, he was zlways 
poſſeſſed with terrors : Facinorum recondabibne nun- 
quam "timorevaruns, And Suetonius adds, that un- 
able to ſleep of nights, he uſed to run about the u- 
Jons of his palace, tumbling heels b er head like 
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XI Tiberius, wibeuat SEK power, and 
very little inferior to him in wiekedneſs; but with 
all his power, he led fo uneaſy ind diſturbed alife, 
that in order a little to relieve his heart from the 
oppreſſion. of its anxieties, he could not avoid 
burſting forth in groans and words, that were ex- 
preſſive of his grief and uneaſineſs. 80 ſays Ta- 
hang Tiberiun nou as non ſolitudines prote- 
gebant, 


* 
—# 


3 
ebam, quin tormenta pectoris, ſuas gus ipſe panas 
Fateretur; and a little before, he relates a mournful 

exelamation of the Emperor i, in a letter he wrote 
to the Senate, here he ſays, my own'crimes have 
transformed themſelves into executioners, in order 
do totment me. Adio facinura, wed ns". 
N rg e „ 187 OW | 
eee 4 2d ants 
"XVI; mne; of deb proces; 0c r 
the moſt part, oceaſioned by their ſeeing them - 
ſelves univerſally abhorred, in conſequence of 
Which, they live in continual dread of conſpira- 
cies. They reflect. that out of ſo many people 
ho hate them, ſome will be found, with ſufficient 
reſolution to execute, what had been previouſly con- 
certed, ſo that amidſt all their pleaſures, they can- 
not feel more enjoy ment, than is felt by a culprit, 
at the ſound of ſoft muſic, while he is waiting to 
hear the fatal ſentence. Dioniſius the tyrant of Sy- 
- racuſe, in order to undeceive a perſon who enyied 
"his happineſs made uſe of the following expreſſive 
device. He''inyited the man to a banquet, and 
ſeated him immediately under the point of a ſword, © 
that hung ſuſpended by a fine thread, very near to, 
and juſt ready to pierce his neck, and then inſorm- 
ed him, that was preciſely the ſituation, in which ; 
bis fortune had placed him. þ 
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| guſtus, who had always been the 
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men to all - tyrants, there 16 ne 2 


wer does not liug 
ſhe once ſlighted him in 


tune, becauſe 


18s if ha had been mad. 


that he candot 
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himſelf maſter of the whole world ; the covetous 
one, becauſe he cannot accumulate in his own trea- 
fury, the riches of other kingdoms; the vindictive 
one, becauſe he cannot deſtroy 2  neighboyring 
Prince who bas offended him , the Jaſcivious one, 
| becauſe his imagination repreſents to him ſome fo- 
 "Ieigh objec, exempt from, che power of his will. 
Thus hier ,nflitions, arc [annexed to ce 
ſtations Etta AIST 2:0 ST IF OJ (Dent Hut Du 
22 Saen. en 4% t ian % „ü b 
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um!. 80 certain and fo general is the ſentence, 
- - Aybich willow puts in the moyths of all — 
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men, when they arrive at the region where thb de- 


luſiom ceaſes: Lui m in vis iniuita, 
 perditionis, ( ambulavimus vias diffieiles. "OhThow | 
have we facigued ourſeives in the way of perditith, * 
our relaxation w] n& wearinels,' our 
Suiſh i unhappy ne, who due uh ue wür M _ | 
life, not through delicious: (gardery;;vor!.pleatilac 
Foreſts, but through thorns und briars)/ and Inf 
cate paths. This is the laggaape of all the dun- 
ed: Talia dixeruut in. infrree hi, ai pi. 
truth. All ſinners, have cheir Little Bei) in ds 
world. They all travel chrough Aſperieies, t- 
rive at the precipicr. They all drink ti ef 
chat cup, which. according u David's defcripaion 
vin meri plenus mixto: & ini en lr in bur, 
1 far ins nou n önnen, Alen ene 
terre. And k. muſt he fo, for aeverd- 
ig 0 the ſenſe and meaning of dh uurtꝭ ehe 
Vine is for the ſaints of dle land, where he -e 
ment is pure: the mixed, is ff ale zul ef 
m n, ee dee is mined Ude kappt. 
-ſrantrs, only the bitter and rte age nd e 15 
they all drink. All, yrs all, wchout excepting 
even thoſe, on whom, cle gv e of t 
Jane r 1 el dg? dis 9 08 
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XX. bot the more clear undetſtanding this 
matter, and to enforce the argument ue are uſing, 
It will be neceſſary to premiſe, that in this life, 
* ghere. is 3.) heavy. and mortal affliction; which is 
common to all men, but with reſpect to linners, it is 
peculiarly and moſt ſeverely felt, by thoſe who ſeem 
-ahe-moſt-happy.: This affliction, conſiſts in the re- 
doubt, but every living creature feels horror, upon 
arriving at that fatal paſa, and is naturally ſad, 
«whenever it occurs to him, that he muſt unavoid- 
| ably go through it; but he will be more affected 
beyond compariſon, who after having culled all 
-pineſs in the enjoy ment of them. Let us contem- 
plate a man, rich, powerful, reſpected, and obey- 
ed, and to whom nothing is wanting, neither for 
convenience or pleaſute, and to whom, let his ap- 
petites be ever ſo vngue, fortune has denied nothing 
5 - nin whenener he. thinks cha he muſt die, which 
1 a; thought that will ſometimes. occur to him, 
8 being able to prevent it, cannot fail 
to be exceedingly afflicted. The thought of death, 
zto whoever does not employ it, for the amendment 
of his life, becomes a torturer. Let us admit, 
lat be is a determined Atheiſt, ſo blinded, as not 
80 entertain the leaſt idea of the immortality of the 3 
| foul, and conſequently, has not the leaſt appre- = 
101 KL henſion 


1 4 1 
'Kenlſion, of what will defil kim in the" vorid be 
come; yet he will a leaft conſider death, as a mere 
eileſs, and i ſavage tyrant, ho will deſpoil him 
ol all that is moſt dear to him ; of the property 
which he poſſeſſes fles, of the banquet he regales Him- 
ſelf at, re Which diverts him, of the Mu- 
dee which delights him,” und of the conecubine Abo 
he adores, all which, will be loft at 4 ftrolte, yever 


'to be recoverel ary more. "The" gres 


Fester the 
fires ate, which be enjoys; the e 


this conſideration will make him. The u | 
man, who is the outenſt of fortune, and enen ne 
Who is placed in a middle ſtation of life,” feel ne 
Hghr conſolation, that death Will relieve him” from 
many vexations 5 but what comfort ean he receive, 
"who it will only rob of enjoy ments. Deich ſtfikks 
terror into all men, but to ſuck 1 one, it 1 terri- 
die in extteme; eren man is intenſely fond of his 
own particular happineſs, and in proportion W'the 
ardbur with which he loves it, will be his grief ac 
looling it. Such a man; when he thinks himſelf - 
arrived at the ſummit or felicity, and Khows no 
other than that which he poſſeſſes, "Wick Whit 45 
git muſt he reflect. chat the whole, withbur the 
Leak reberdes An de ope 6 diy MW. ai 
» 5 2 ho or Atti, gl ww Sigg 
5 XXI This" bester blade, 4 they d. 
; WM oof much aogreated in al the tuo 
tes of fortune. Life, * 
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I will proceed to do 


Ae, are duda iy dus HFG wis yy and Hove 


. 


we. the Egyptians, bow deſponding were the 
_ "Hebrews. / They! are juſt on the point of treating 
to ſurrender, when Moſes, exalting his:voice;| ſaid 
do the people, now. Lirgel, advance boldly into the 
web -for the Lord: has undertken/ to defend 


[ [31467 3 


| eſprcially, to hole who have been a long time un- 
der the dominion of their paſſions. Vicious habics, 


are enemies, which in their firſt attacks, wage cruel 
war,” but their force declines daily, and ſometimes, 
by miracle of grace, they are laid proftrate' at the 


 firſt/onſer;/- The flight of a vicious than from ſin, 


in in all teſpects, like the eſcape of the Hebrews | 
fromthe land of Egypt. Ho dgefted wert they, 
han, with the Red Sea in their front, they ſam the 
 Egyption army at: their bach. How ,haughty 


vou. They obey, and upon ſetting their feet in 


| thewater, dhe Sea divided.” The troops of Pharoab 

- puriue them in crouds. What pride poſſeſſed the 
- Egyptians, what fear the Hebrews. » However, 
dle Jaſt proceed; with. trembling-pace, till they 
reach the oppaſite ſhore; upon arriving there, they 


turn round, and look at whence they came from, 
and they then perceive, and all his hoſt are 
buried in the Red Sea.” Their grief is converted to 


| happineſs, and their; groans to ſongs of dor. f 
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XXIV. Exacthy like this, inthe flight.of a Gn- 
ner, from vice. Egypt is the criminal ſtation. 
eee eee are bj 


* L 2 Yicious 


1 
Vielous inclinations, of which, he was long time 
"the ſlave: theſe are ſtrong, he is feeble. The firft 
aſſault is furious. Moſes is the virtue which ani- 
mates him. The ſinner at laſt, breaks through a 
ſea of difficulties, and although”, it requires more 
perſeverance in ſome. to compleat the good work, 
chan in others, he ultimately obtaigs the ſatis fac · 
tion, of ſeeing all his paſſions drowned. He gains 
footing on the oppoſite ſhore, and what follows ? 
the ſame chat happened to the Hebrews, he burſts 
forth in ſongs of joy, Afterwards, i in purſuing his 
2 10 he Tag of Promiſe, be is now and 
, the vas, aflaulced. by enemies, that j is, by 
mptations, but they are overcome, as as Moſes 


Heaven, under which figure, is | implied the fo 


and efficacy of prayer. Sometimes he alſo meet 
with bitter waters, that is to ſay tribulations, bur 3 
miraculous wood ſweetens them; fox the croſs, or 
paſſion of our Saviour, makes them palatable, 
From Mars or Marath, a place whoſe name is uſed 


40:expreſs bitterneſs, oa account of its nauſeous v W. 


427%, he wakes the tranſitian 10 Elim, .a [WY 


een and delightfoms, . | ” 
ea a 
XXV. Thus ir heads * the. lone, 30 | 
fogitive from yice, puts himſelf under the divine 
protection, which never fails thoſe who ſolicit It: - 
Hut go be uniform 5 what I propoſed, i it will now 
be 
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in aſcending h 


t b : 
from the priſon of fin, ſtill, in his paſſions l | 
wears his fetters, the weight of which, together 


with the difficulty of the road, render his progrels 
flow and toilſome. He hears juſt behind him, 
the ſoft murmurs of his criminal pleaſures, which 
accoſt him as they did St. Auſtin, and ſay, is it 
poſſible that you can abandon us? Dimittis de nos: 
in it poſſible you can take your leave and abſent 
yourſelf from us for ever? Er 2 moments ifto non 
erimus tecum ultra in zternum. He however pro- S 
_ exeds on, though a' little dejected, and now and 

then meets-a rub in the way, which cauſes him to 
ſtumble; but now he begins to find the path leſs 
aiſieule, and the  clamours of earthly delights, 
malte Teſs impreſſion on him, becauſe he hears 
them at a greater diſtance, Juſt ſo St. Auſtin ex- 
perienced it: Es audicham eas jam longi minus quam 
Amiduu, weluti a dorſo mufitantes, Having gone 4 
little further, he begins to diſcover the road plain 

and ſmodth, and although now and then the forces 
of his antient habits, cauſes him to think of the 
_ pleaſures he has enjoyed, and the difficulty of for- 
ſaking them, the ſtroke is ſo feeble, that it makes 
no impreſſion: Cum diceret mibi conſustudo violenta : 
aua alan e ee K bee 
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a aan where he beholds a beauti- 
nyt +a ke. | E | | ful, 


' 
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dant harveſt, far exceeding vhat is produced from 


| who ſcales the height of Olimpas, who afterwards, 


| | t 40 J 
nn The ſweat and tears 


wich which he watered. the ſkipte, he finds haue 


"fertilized che ſummit, for here be obtains an abun- 


cultivation, and prolix Iabour. This is hid 


ſidering, him as enjoying a happy retirement at the 
top of the mountaig, conclude, he is placed in an 
alwoſt inacceſſible and arduoys ſation, They 
think he cannot enjoy an inſtent of repoſe, imer 
gining the ſituation he inhabits, to be a, field, where 
the elements engage with, the utmaſt fury, and 
where the tempeſts rage with their greateſt force 
rigour, it fares with him, as with ons 


enjoys a climate of uninterrupted ſerenity, where 
the ait is not diſturbed with the moſt. fight, agita- 
tog, and where the tranquility is ſo tranſcendant. 
that characters written, in aſhes expoſed to the open 
air, will continue legible for years together. There 
you always look down upon the clouds, and the 
fylminations burſt on the Hirt, without. ever in- 
commoding the eminence. / At the, ſame time, 
thoſe who dwell in the neichbouxing vales, con- 


clude, if information or expetience has not und. 


ceived them, that it is ever obſcured by gathers 
ings, and continually I OT of . 
+ 2 Hf 14 hn oH + ms : 
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from the eyes of the world, who inſtead of c- 


„ 
(XX, Jult b the Aiulic of ie ad the 
torte of fortune, fall on chose who inhabi 
humble vallies of the World, but not upa! e 
who" has aſcended tile Mount 1 
mountain as David calls ſt.” But all 5 - 
ficknels, grief; lofs of "goods, perſecution, ' 3, 
miny, and other calamities, are they not common 
to the juſt, and to the unjuſt ? and are they not 
in ſome degree acquired by the firſt, by ſilence, 
retirement, watching, prayer, diſcipline, faſting, 
and other penalties ? It is all true, but theſe ate 
clouds that are ſeen at a diſtante, and only appear 
on the ſides of Olympus, bur never riſe to the top z 


that is,” they never attain 1 cope of inquieting 
che ſublime ghd dee en. wb 
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4 inſenſible; for this would favour of the extra- 
vagance of the 'Stoics, who pretend, that in the 
workſhops of virtue,” ou may transform men to 
marble; The virtuous hive their ſufferings, but” _ 
they don't fit 16 Heavy on them, as they do on the 48 
2 th and Ari er e which they boch 


— che delinquent in their full 
Aer bp vi only partially. .You may. 


ge ek pier or the juſt man al the lin- 5 
ner, as 50 would chte elements of alt and earth. 
The earth in all its regions, is expoſed ta the in. 
e The inferior Por- 
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XXII. But let ys ſcrutinize wich the greneſ 
exadtneſ, - temporal. conveniences of virtue. 
ales honour, and property, — mite 


conſiſl in the enjoyment of them and conſidered 
with ſeſpecl to theſe contingents, the yirtuous man 
has much tbe advantage of the vicious qne. No 
one is ignorant, that bonour. is the, legitimate 

offipring Virtue, for which reaſon, the Romans, 
When they builc them, joined the temples together, 
that were appropriated to the adoration. of thoſe 
endowment, Which, they worſhipped as deities, ſo 
that the only way, by which you could enter the. 
Temple of 10 85 was: through the Temple of 


Virtue. people who Mun the practice of 
Pg F. nA. and reverence it, and the bleſſings 
health and long life, NY GPL: 


CRE 
Laricy with which he lives, are more likely to be 


attained by the virtuous man, than by the vicious 


one, who by his debaucheries, ruins his health, f 


and curtails his exiſtence, Property finds a good 
ſteward in the ceconomy of virtue, ho takes care 


of and preſerves it, by avoiding ſuperfluities. - So- 


lomon expreſſed the whole, when he faid, that 
the obedient to the divine mandates, held long 
life in one hand, and in the other honour and pro- 
perty: Longitudo dierum in dextera ejus, & in finiſtra 
illius divitia, & gloria. (Prov. 3.) Now, even ſup- 
Poſing the juſt man to enjoy no other adyantages 
over the vicious one, is not his condition much to, 
be Lo mind ? 


XXXII. But it has others, The rranquility, 
and ſweetneſs, which is adminiſtered to the ſoul by 
a good conſcience, places in a very eminent de- 
gree, the fortune of the juſt, ſuperior 40 that of 
"the finner. This is a bleſſing of little bulk, but 
of great value: a precious ſtone, which within 
ſmall dimenſions, contains great and rich qualities. 
The conſcience is the mirror of the ſoul, and it 
happens to the juſt man, and to the ſinner, when 
_ they look in the glaſs, as it happens to the hand- 
ſome, and the ugly woman, when they view them- 
"ſelves in the chryſtal; the handſome is pleaſed, be- 


© cauſe ſhe ſces perfections, the other is ſad, becauſe 


| ihe obſerves nothing but blemiſhes, | The condis 
x © tion 
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ton; of ah finer is even worſe than that of the 
ugly woman, for ſhe, if ſhe pleaſes, may run 


trom the glaſs, but the ſinner cannot do this; for 
although he ſhould not preſent himſelf before the 
mirror, the mirror will preſent itſelf before him, 


and the underſtanding cannot ſhut his eyes, when 
the memory preſents to it the images of a man's evil 
deeds, In that ſtate, the ſinner is filled with hor- 
ror inſtead of delight, for his deſire forſakes him, 
and the blemiſh remains by itſelf. In addition to 
this, the ſinner at ſuch a conjuncture, is made 


unhappy by the reflection, that his infamies may 


be laid open to the world; at this thought, the 


inevitable torture of ſhame, and the puniſhment 


of the law, terrify him by turns. The juſt man, 
on the contrary, has nothing to fear. If he hides 
his actions from the world, it is not from the dread 
of their being obſerved, but to avoid the hazard 
of their being applauded. He contemplates them 
alone, and if he is ſo happy as to find that they are 

all good, he receives that pure pleaſure, which 
the ſacred Chronologer, even in God himſelf, 
paints as an accidental glory: N Deus _ 
que fecerat, & erant palde bona. 55 


xXXXIII. The difference betten the juſt and 


the unjuſt man, is not leſs, when fortune in diſ- 


guſt ſheds its reverſes, or heaven is ſevere by viſit- 


ing him with tribulations, The ſinner loſes his 
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his beloved woman dies, he receives an 
injury front Gimp: body, which it is ont of: bis power 
to revenge. What relief does he find? None: be 
raves, he ſtorms, he burns, he neither eats, drinks, 
nor reſts ; his ſymptoms are worſe than the diſeaſe, 
and ſometimes ſo violent, as'to-oblige him to take 
to his bed, and deprive him of lifey and his paſ- 
fions often riſe to ſuch a degree of ferocity, as to 
_ excite him to lay violent hands on hitnſelf. On 
the contrary, the firft thing the juſt man does un- 
der ſimilar circumſtances, is to lift his eyes to 
Heaven, and whether he conſiders the tribulation 
a juſt puniſhment for ſore crime he has Been 
gulley of, or as 4 viſitation for the exerciſe f His 
patiencv: he truſts, it will all turn out for his Be. 
netzt y he knows the ſtroke comes from à friendly 
hand, and he knows alſb, chat for his on gwock hhe 
is wounded; he not only is! reconcited, bit Kies 
the rod. Thus you ſer; by an admirable mete- 
morphoſe, his heavineſs is converted to ſatisfactim; 
und that what is poiſom to a wicked man, bero mes 
balſam to a jaſt one: fot, Diligentidus Daum om- g 
e M 9 > 1 
ay Whey upon 42 55 of what we have 
enumerated and uiged om this bead, will bot de 
cbnwinerd, that even in this life, the lot ef the 
Jiut nian is theompatably, better thati tliat of the 
yicious One y that OY and temporal com. 
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venience, ate only to be met with in the paths of 
virtue, and that the field of vice, under the delu- 
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XXXV. Tbere now remains but one argument 
for me to ſolve, and that is taken from the words 
of Chriſt in St. Matthew, where our great maſter 
aſſures us, the road is broad, that is, eaſy, which 
leads to perdition; and that the path is _ 
_ is, — which leads to life 3 


„Ant 1 tay d, Gee bade Soothe 
Further, it will be proper to reconcile this text with 


the one before quoted, [where our Saviour invites 


fingers io purſue the paths. of virtue, and pro- 
pounds to them relief and eaſe, upon a ſuppoſi- 
tion, that they are crippled and bor'o down by the 
weight of ſin : Venite ad me omnes qui laboratis, &c. 
and it is alſo neceſſary, ta compound this with that 


ſuweet expreſſion, uſed in another place, when. he 


iatimates to us, that his yoke is eaſy. and his but- 
den light z and we ſhould-likewiſe-harmonize with 
it, what David teaches us alſo, which is,that the road 
. of the divine precepts. is broad, and chat the pre- 
. cepts themſelves are ſo likewiſe :; Latum mandatum 
in niit. In fine; this text ſhould be under- 


e norte to reaſon, 
ne nl | in: 
XXXVII. The 
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XXXVII. The ſolution is eaſy, if we ſay, tha 
and difficult to nature; and the ſame yoke, which 
is heayy to be bot'n by mere natural powers,..is 
made light, when the divine aid concur and lends 
irs offiſtance. And this is the manget, in which 

ile father commonly reconcile thoſe texts, b. Im 


er 
XXVII. It hay idle be id by we UE. 


ſwer, that the redeemer ſpeaks. only of the: firſt 
paſſages or entrance into the one and the other 
path, ſo that the path of virtue, at its entrance, 0 
zoilſome and laborious, but after warde begames 
eaſy.; on the contraty, the path of vice is esſy at 
the beginning, and toilſome at the end. The con- 
denk gives realon for this couſtruction, for Cheilt, 


ben he is exciting men to purſue the paths 7 


virtue, deſcribes all the difficulty as placed at the 
brit paſſages : 1»/rate, per antuſtam  portom,. lays, 
St. Matthew, which according to St, Luke, is: 
Contendite intrare per anfuſtam portom, which - 
mounts to the ſame thing, as if be had ſaid, in the 
entrance lies all the difficulty; therefore take cou- 
rage, preſs forward, fight, cantendiie: to conquer 
the obſtruction, e ad an ene Y 
lt gast, 411; % %% neee 2 
1444 Ut 7 1h 
Nx. Sol is thar this door is:excending © 
ſtrait, and the N converted is preſled hu. tk 
20d _ power 


„ 
r that the ill habits he hdg im- 

may be ſqueezed out, and not only the fin 
— —— — of 
gem "alſo! are torn” off, and left in the entrance. 


por the dimetmty of this tranſit once conquered, 
the daß by TH and little grows wider, ui at lat, 
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ones! Vion arvite e Guben b 
, and may be compared tb 4 paſſage or cave, 
which according to che naturaliſts, is-fabricated' ab 
4 plate of ſaſe retreut by the Nat of India. This 
Aagacious animal; knowing the enthity — 
Wears him unt knowing alfb, the 
Ms oe ſtrength to refit” him; not pry 
 Winnſdlf{-butcotiquers hiv enemy by the following 
feratagem. He makes two entrances to his eve, 
the one Indi and proportioned to the bulk of His 
own body, the other wide at the” furfart, hut 
wien be draw narrower” by degrees; till atithe 
bottom, it in ber juſt wide enough to mit of his 
paſſing through. The uſe of this place id 10 ft 
. lows ; When the little animal finds himſelf pur- 
ech By that voracious Beuſtz he'Hies tb“ fis cave, 
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wut the Argon will follow him, 8 
prey, the large aperture being ſufficiently wide to 
admit his whole body, plunges in, but as it inſen- 
1 fibly becomes narrower, and narrower, the dragon, 
* who preſſes violently on, finds himſelf in the end 
10 firaitened, as not to be able, either to retreat, 
or adyance; the rat, as ſoon as he perceives this, 
fallies out of the narrow paſſage, and in the tear of 
the dragon, entering the wide one, revenges him- 
-ſelf upon him much at his leiſure, converting him 
| Into a regale for his Kc et and food for bly re- 


bentment. 


XII. We e Tr” exactly 
reſembles that, which the devil Practices vpon 
men. He diſplays to him the road of vi vice, very 
broad und commodious at the entrance ; the un- 
| happy man, lured by this appearance, enters 
withour Tufplei6h, and in the conſequence, be- 
comes a prey to his criminal pleaſutes, The toad, 
by little and little, grows narrower; one care op- 
Preſſes him on one ſide, and another on the other 
| lickneſs and old age, which are very nearly allied 
together, come on; his limbs begin to contract, and 
the uſe· of them to forſake him; fear, ſolicitude, 
Stief, und heavineſs, preſs upon him more and more 
every day, till he is put in ſuch 1 
the ſoul with its ſpiritual nature is unable ti rum 


Date or rellect on: by this progreſn, the ſinner, i 


"11hag7 | 2 5; 3 


e 


| the end, arrives . . 

| * that unhappy ſtation, from whence it is impoſſible 

| to Tecede *: ' Ubi nulla ef redemptio, and whete he'll 

"be eternally fobd for that ravenous - - ſerpent, whoſe 

VvVoracity, and thirſt of blood is never fatiated: 

1 Nor. depaſcet eos, which Cardinal Hugo expounds : 
Han . cut. 1 
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XIII. This remarkable difference and dppoſi- 
tion between virtue and, vice, was not hid from 
che antients, for the light of natural reaſon, was 
ſufficient to acquire' this knowledge; and Virgil 
has painted beautifully, the diſtinction between the 


nene 


Nen via virtutis * petit ar du * 

 Diffcilemgue aditum primum ſpeciansibus offers, 
1 Sad requiem prebet feſſis in vertice ſunmmo. 

 Molle oftemtat iter via lata . ſed ultima meta 


_ Previgitat captos, volvit ins pot. | 
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Exylted” and Humble" FORTUNE. 
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31 HOSE, were bled hemlelves, cee 
_=- accuſed der of n. Thu etror is con- 


rected by religion, when it traches ue, that wh 
is meant by the word Fortune, is nothing elſe but 
the Divine Providence, vhich is all eyes, and p’ 


ceeds in every thing from the juſteſt motives. But 
although the error is corrected in the eſſential, the 
deception is not ſo efſectually diſpelled, but there 


is ſtill left remaining, a faint appearance of the 


principle. The complainers of fortune, compute 
the inequality of men's lots, according to the 


greater or leſs parade and figure which they make - 


among their fellow creatures, and ſreing that in a 
great meaſure, this inequality is not proportioned 
to men's merits, the wicked attribute it to the 
chimerical force of accident, the idolators to the 


he diſpaling will of a 2 Erie Wal: 
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1. Thete lil conclude wel, but they Ape | 


* nne circling wheel of fortune, 
and 


7 


Caprice of a blind deity, and the true believers, o 


[ @ J 
and all its movements, are directed by a divine 
mand, and rhe raifing. zaiting 
others, is ſo ordered and regulated, with the moſt 
vibe deſign, It is alſo certain, (and this reſiection 
| .chat wi many, 
we ſee but one halt of the wheels turning, the re- 
mainder of its circuit, being reſerved for comple- 
tion in the other world. We obſerve, that fortune 
raiſes \ ſome, and never lowers them, andl that] it 
_ caſtsdownothers without ever raiſing chem. 

_ iv this? Nothing more, than tharPiovidence; in 
this/ mortal life, gives the wheel bot half a tuen; 
the round i concluded in the other hemiſphere, 
ſo that thoſe who- riſe here, go downi there, and 
thoſe who deſcend here, are thete mounted up. 
This is the moſt ordinary courſe eee 
. 08, 24 d eg 
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23 II. But ee I love Jol pred 
is: admitted, notwithſtanding all the ſoutions and 
precautions we can advert to, a ſerious and per- 
nicious getz continues to impoſe on, and in ſotne 
ſott, gg vn the world, which is derived, as | have 
Uready obſerved; from thoſe who' conclude w- 
but ſuppoſe badly. I the diſtributiom they male 
of happy, and unhappy people, cyber, carrie 
SORTS We b-l? redfivy Guha cor 


ene ben wills ff; 4% 09% 
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to be found in the fortunes of men bees 
cupies poſts of dignity, he who inhabits. « magni- 
ficent palace, he who poſſeſſes great riches, "ard 
much more he whoſe temples are adorned with'a 
crown, is reputed the happieſt of men- On 
contrary, he who beneath an-humble roof; ſeurte 
known to the world, who to ſubliſt and enable 
him to live, has no more than is abſolately ne- 
veſſary, is conſidered as unhappy; At leaſt, the 
fortune of this laft; is judged4W üb Wert tis 
ferior to that of the other, as a little fountain is 
mmmh | 


Gyges, King of Lydia, who was the 
in the world ? replied, Agalus" Plophidius,” the 
poſſeſſor of a little eftate; it's confined corner of 
Arcadia, is the moſt happy man who inhabits the 
globe. The King, who expected ro be told that 
himſelf was the happieſt man, retmamed- "BA | 
b. pom ny ry n | 
| | enen re tae r 2 Kier. 
* v. Agathocles, was a monſter SF les 
being the ſon of à poor potter, of the Gity of 
Regio; he roſe to be ſovercign of Sicily, with all 
which; 1 believe, that by comparing his fortune _ 
with that of his father Carcinus, we ſhall find, 
| ad a4 I ot he; Ws EAT, two. 


L 164 J 
two. It is certain, he did not live in that con- 
tinual uneaſineſs, which agitated the whole life of 
Agathogles,- nor did he ſuffer any grief ſo intenſe, 
,on;of ſo long duration, as that of Agathocles, 
Mbigh; was .occaſioned. by the death of his ſons, 
who were barbarouſly beheaded by his own-ſaldiers. 
ae or or bio ers or Awvons 
VI. Pliny, jo bis ſeventh; Book, ſpeak ing of 
thoſe Komans, who, in ſome inſtances were Ihe 
molt remarkable favourites of fortune, ſuch as the 
dictator Scylla, the two Metelluvs, and Octavius 
Auguſtus, points out at the ſame time, ſo many 
counterpoiſes to their good luck, as to leave it 
doubtful, whether the ſcale of their adverſity, or 
Wr 255 . 
n een n e abr eee r 
2. The: labour would be.infinite, if by um- 
ing over biſtory,, you was to inſtance all thoſe, to 
whom: the. hand of ſortune, has alterbately-dealc 
£ryel. blows, and adminiſtertd the-moſt 
eng gratifications ; nor would ſueh an enquiry 
be of any avail to our purpoſe, becauſe every one 
will readily grant, there is no aſylum in this world, 
e the rigours of fate, nor is there 
e annexed. to high dignity, which 
1 Wh ir. from the juriſdiction of mis fortune. 
heb beſt method then is, to weigh the one and the 
2 fortune, the exalted and the humble, and 
eee Wr ” 
O97 


E pe. 
and ordinary ſtate, they are found to contain in 
themſelves, abſtracted from any extracriUnary ® 46. 
8 neee deen 
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— 1 and that humble fortune accord- 
a 55 its intrinſic value, if it dbes not exceed, iu 
at leaſt equal to the exalted. In order to give at 
once, a clear und a ſolid proof of this fact, which 
may ſeem a. myſtery, it ſhould be underſtood as 4 

certain truth, that riches don't conſtitute happi- 
neſs in men, in proportion to their material mag- 
nitude, but in proportion to what is enjoyed of 
them, either with reſpe& to convenience, or the 
pleaſure they occaſion. What is a rich man the 
better, for having his table covered with a variety 
of delicate eatables, if he has loſt his appetite ? 
with all his dainties, he cannot be ſaid to regale 
himſelf; ee 
tification with a poor man, who eats of a coarſe 
Nos een ws 


AX: The compiriion of reliſh with reſpe&t to 


food, niay be applied to all our other ſenſes nt 


faculties with reſpect to their objects, for let theſe 
be gratified and delighted to whatever degree you | 
can ſuppoſe, the pleaſure produced in every indi- 
"Iſs nnn 
144 * 


b 6 ) 


"ak des. ohe greater or leſſer deg of ik 
city of, the ſubjeQ, in the uſe of thoſe objects, 
ſhould be meaſured, not by the entative magni» | 
tude which 1 but by the de- 
light they afford. This the caſe, you will 
find, chat vaſt riches do not rniſh to an opulent 
man, greater enjoyments, nor turn aſide from him, 
mote vexations, than is afforded to, and diyerted 
from a poor , man with his ſcanty means ; and 30 
will, PO: thoſe are nat more. happy than 
theſe, and that t conſequently mme boch 


J are equi. = " ; ov x 444-6 
Pry £ . 1 þ 1 
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*. But how are we. t know. the 1 
. eee eee | 
the other, ſtate? Nothing is more. eaſy, Nero = 
excited 8tample to forrune, which he built with 
fragſparens Ropes, found in his days in Capado» + 
cia; ſo chat mam the outſjce, although the doors 
ver der, d fee all that paſied within be 
temple, M ure has ſo made mankind, that 
from without, Jau may diſcern, their good ar bad 
interior r their looks for this purpoſe ſup- 


. 


l. ſe of tranſparent, ſtones, and theit lips, 
| ng the * pleaſures and, Vexations - Obſerve, 
thy, ener (Epif ga ned ie derte of 
rheir countening e the recelias of the hoſoms, of 

| the rich 2 poor; camper, inter ſt pauperum, 
95 r n volt N Amen ee, 


find 


t 6 1 


Koc che laſt more cbesrful than the firſt: "[apius | 
puuper, & 112 ride: In this inſtance he ara 
the preference, to the condition of the poor; in 
other reſpects he ſuppoſes the benefits of both ſta- 
tions to be equal: obſerve, ſays he, the greateſt" 
part of the poor people, and you will find, that they 
are in no reſpect more ſad or oppreſſed that the 
rich: Primum aſpice quanto major pars fit paupirum, 
quos nibilo notabis thiſtiores, of nr divilibise 
(lo conſolat. ad Helviam) | 7 1 Ly +; * 
XI. Saint Auſtin "df ed ene from a 
reflection he made, upon ſeeing a Mendicant F far 
go through. village i in the tare of Millan, to all Jp- 
1 5 quite chearful and happy. He compared 
his own foctune with that of the poor man, and 
found that he was joyous, and himſelf was oppreſ- 
ſed z, that he was free from apprehenſions, and him 
ſelf full of terrors : Ei cert ile letabatur, b jo 
eram; ſecurus ille,egotrepidus, and from thence he con- 
cluded, the fortune of that Mendicant. was much 


— than. his on: Nimirum vn ale feheigr 
.- (Cones, lib, 6, cap, 999 N N 286, j 
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XII. This is viewing 4 ee to what 
they are in their own nature. To eſtimate iht fe- 
lic of any, man, you ſhould not conſider. the : 
e but the evjoyment he receiv 
* of chem, Although the A jy. 


at his command, but that is muc 
inevitable chagrin, which attends his continual 


held that convenience conſiſted more in the want, 
than in the poſſeſſion of ſuch goods, which their 
concern for the preſervation of, kept people in 


them. 


. 5 1. Ne te compilent fugientes, hoc jtroat ? Morum 


68 B 
man always ſits PR af plendid banquet, 2 poor 
man regales bionfelf beiter than him, if, as 1 bd 
commonly; che caſe, he knows better what he cats. 
No man will ſay, that the exiſtence of riches with- 
out, their uſe, is of any value. It is neceſſary, in 
order to reliſh their ſweets, that you ſhould expend 
them, They are a good of ſoch a nature, chat 
they.can only be enjoyed when you part with them. 
He, who. keeps his gold in a cheſt, may receive 
ſome ſatisſaction in contemplating that he has ir 
inferior to the 


care and anxicty. Horace chanted wiſely, who 


conſtant alarms and terrors, night and day, leaſf 
a thief ſhould break in and ſteal them, an un- 
faitful ſervant purloin « them, or a fire conſume 
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to him who works it in the mines; gold and ſilver 
tw him who keeps and turns them over in 4 
ieee A990 ene, p 
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at” "There is no doubt, bot the ith 07 
finding himſelf rich, is greatelt 1 in a tovetous man, 
bur his care/add anxiety exceed alſo in proportion 
id it. Befides tis, he i is nor ſo much ratified 
the' goods he enjoys, as be Js made Una by 
defire of poſſeſſing thoſe he ls hot ſraſter of. 
is always in his heart an n er Vin is 05 
noxious to hi avüfice, a5 4 vacuum itt al Bodies 
is to nature, and his 1K is of the dropical kind, 
1 chat eee che work ' he/craves' E 
G9 13717097 TO PRONE OTH IE | 253" i 81:2 
XI. Upon a "ſuppoſition" then, that inſtend o 
| convenience, there is evil and vexation in the't 
poſſeſſion of riches, let us proceeds take' view 
of the benefits that may reſult from their uſe, And 
firſt, riches to a very large amount, are exceeding-' 
ly ſuperfluous" for furniſhing the acthinmodations | 
of life. If à man, poſſeſſed of a feu chouſinds of 
| Crowns, can find fuftcient 16 purchafe all that can 
be reaſonably defired, of what uſe ire kde millions? 
To what purpole, ſhould Be, who kids Water ſuf⸗ 
| ficient for all "his occaſions a lickle fourftan, 
bring a river i into His houſe. "pe would acqulte 
ry T5 by ſuch an act, but the hatred and indig- 
nation of thoſe, who ſee, that without utile to 
himſelf, a man "mon polizes a ſtock of water * 
, ficient to "accommods fe” a Whale town, l 
which, he expoſes himſelf to the malicious deſigns. 
all 
take 
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2 8. and is jo. Arms 


glutfony, be ſtrives to cram down as much as 


af 
a motive only, have 1 
knife or to poilon 


n fo thar an exceſs of dobloans 
to the owner,, are. rather things of weight, than 


_ things of, worth. I mean, that inſtead of 4 con- 


venience, e eee ene, 3 
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XV. Bur chough they are: nat. 


niſh the reaſonable accommodations of life, they | 


may be ſerviceable. to purchaſe the pleaſpres of it. 
Upon chis head much may, be ſaid. The natural 
33 U 2 are fixed. 
von e with a moderate income, 
they are able to ſatisfy all pr Ear tug Meat 
and drink that might be (tiled regaling, the diver 


ian of hunting, ang] frequent, amuſemenc at play 


may be all 5 . with. a Moderate 8 
thouſands. 


the praportion 1 man, 11 by phacy! by his 


would ſerve two, he would ſoon, deftroy Es 
and, hot be able to eat a ſufficient quanti 

fy half a man. A perſon- ſpending his 225 
is diverſions That are not ſuited to big COM 
ination, is begs, it oe the 1 The 


eine, n 
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ſweetneſs or ſoothing of muſic, is allowed to be the 
greateſt enchantmeat exiſting in the world, but 
what charms has it to him who cannot reliſh “ 
The vaſſals of Anteus, an ancient King of Seythia, 
having taken Yſmenias, the famous Theban mus 
ſician, a priſoner in war, preſented him to their 
maſter as a prize of great value; Anteus after hears 
ing him azhile, declared, that the neighing of his 
horfe ſounded better to him than all the fine tonet 
of Yſmenias. Nor ſhould we underſtand, thet'the 
want of muſical feeling is eonfined to one fibgle 
barbarous genius, for not only the tygers fiy from 
the lyre, but many cultivated {pirity are deaf as 
adders to the charms of muſic. It is told of 
Juſtus Lipſius, that he abhorred mulic, and that 


his whole delight was in flowers and dogs, Many 


men are inſenſible of the recreation afforded by 
harmony, and thoſe who are not, for the moſt _ 
part, content themſelves with a . coarſe fort of 
muſic, which may be had at a cheap rate, and of. 
ten for nothing. The remarks we have made en 
mulic, may be applied generally to all other kinds 
of amuſement. How many are chere, wh can. 
Pot endure.ſo much as to be in company with, or 
to converſe with women. Flowers which are d 
moſt. beautiful production of nature, and with 
which the fields are cloathed with more” ſplendor 
and gaiety than Solomon in all his glory, to'ſome _ 
. rung | 
F 4 a 5 
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There have been thoſe; who che ngen at n caſt 
has cauſed to fall into a fainting fit. Cardinal 
Exfrondati, in his Curſo Philoſophica, relates of 
another Cardinal, that during the whole time of 
the ſpring, he kept a watch at the door, to pre- 
gardens afford but a ſlender delight to abundance, 
of men, and to many, not even that ſlender. one: 
beſides. this, in time it becomes a ſic kening amuſe- 
ment, which with regard to the gardens of others 
for that being always in his view, he comes at. laſt 
to loath the ht of ii. yaar 19d. l 28 
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yd XVI. Thus wich reſpect to Any © hiekdacts 
all that is attracting, is comprehended in objecti 
of little value. It is true, however, that if you 
amount to ſomething conſiderable. But to hat 
end ſhould people endeavour this? I am ſure 1 
don't know, nor many times they themſelves nei. 
hex. What paſſed between Pytrhus, King of Al. 
bania, and his wiſe friend and counſellor Cineus, 
 taiplcaſant, and applicable to this matter. Cineus, 
ſalch td that prince, in a converſation between them, 
ono the ſubject of Pyrrhus's intended ibvaſſon of 
9 Truly, —_ undertaking is diffi- 
4 cult, 
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eur for we' ſhall have to do, / Fü hated; abd 
a" powerful people, but ſuppoling the ſucceſs of 


our arms to be (0 great, that we ſhould ſubdus the 
Romans, what fruit ſhall we reap by the con- 
queſt? Are you at 4 loſs to find our that? anſwer- 
ed Pyrrhus}/ ſhall not we make ourſelyes 
of all Italy? Aud hat ſhalt we, do, afterwards 
replied Cineus, Pyrrhus anſwered, we will con- - 
ver Sicily, which is in the hbourhood, and 
— be eaſily ſubdued. 18 | be a great thing, 
faid' Cineus, but when that's done, ſhall we put 
an end to the war? Pyrrhus, who had not yes 
peherrated the drift of Cineus, in aſking all theſe | 
queſtions, anſwered, by no pL conquer · 
ing Sicily, we will e F. ny and an 
{els ourſelves of Carthage, and the adjacent king- 
doms, ' You ate clear, ſaid Cineus, at the Gods 
wilt indulge you with all this good fortune, but 
when this is done, what are we ro employ our 
ſelves about next? We will return, ſaid Pyrrhus, 
to our own country, cloatlied with immenſe pow- 
er, and we will conquer all the Empire of Greece, 
Having conquered Greece, replied Cineus, wh 
are we to do nett? When this is compleated, ans | 
ſwered Pyrrhus, we will paſs the remainder of Gur 
| lives in ſoft and ſublime indolence, without think- 
ing of any thing but banquets, and feſtive ſociety. 
Here Cineus, who had without the King's being 
nn — ie in the "_ ſaid laugh- 
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ingy, bur pro Sr who is t0 hinder us from ber 
85 g to en 


oy all this happineſs at this inſtant 
time ? Is not the kingdom you, are poſſeſſed of, | 
ſufficient to furniſh you banquets, and every other 
kiod/ of regale ? To what end, then ſhould, you | 
kealth, and F 
and fyry of Fd © > + Ni 4. n "40H 353546 {1 
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very ay) | 
125 was N with 25 NA 17 Archi- 
damus the 111d, King of Sparta, whom Philip,hed 
Overcome in 4 25277 the, day, afier rate 
Archidamus a ſetter, full of arrogance and inſult, 
% which Archidamus anſwered, that if he would 
himſelf in the ſyn, he, would. 7 
w Was'nat a jot bi after, han it 
* before the battle. hus it is, 2 


en e ee 
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XVIn Thoſe; eee ak 
tion and avarice, invert the order and natureof things, 
placing the end in the means of attaining it, They 
deſire more only to hoard more, and to have more 
power, merely for the ſake. of domineering more. 
But how does it fare with ſuch people? hy chat 
they are always-unhappy, becauſe the hunger and 
thirſt of their deſires is never appeaſed, but either 
remains conſtantly in the ſame ſtate, or elſe pro- 
ceeds to acquire freſh augmentations. The weight 
of honour and riches, has the ſame effect on the 
human heart which weights have upon a clock, 
the greater they are, they cauſe the machine to be 
more violently agitated, and to move with greater 
impetuoſity. The paſſion goes on to diſplay a 
ſucceſſion of cavities, as the firſt openings are con- 
xinued to be filled up. At firſt the thirſt can be 
ſatisfied with a fountain, next having grown into a 
dropſy, it requires a river, and after the river, it 


f crayes the ocean: Ecce abſerpebit fluvium, & non 


mirabitur. Alexander, in his firſt ſchemes of am- 


ſtruction of Thebes, and the conqueſt! of Thrace 
and Illiricum; having compleated this,” he took it 


bition, had nothing further in view, than the de- 


into his head to ſubdue the Aſiatio Empire, and 
when he was in quiet poſſtſſion of that, upon hear- 


ing 


\ 


156 3 
. ing a philoſopher ſay, there were more worlds, he 
cried with affliction, becauſe that being the caſe, 
his ambition could not be ſatiated with the con- 


-queſt of een * emed J uvenal to chant 
ages: 


| Un Pelle Jwoeni nou Jufficit orbis. 


XIX. Thoſe 65 endeavour to acquire riches 
to make uſe of them, and to employ them in plea- 
ſures, ſeem to have the advantage with reſpect to 
temporal convenience. For who can diſpute the 

happineſs of him, who being maſter of great riches, 
males them the tributaries of his appetites? ſo 
„the world judges, and the world deceives itſelf. 
The moſt able man that the world ever produced, 
and the beſt qualified to give an opinion in this 
matter from his own experience, as there was nor 
upon earth a man who was richer, or even ſo 
"rich, as Solomon, nor did any man expend his 
_ riches with more prodigality to ' procure enjoy- 
ments; in the doing of which, he had this advan - 
tageous circumſtance in his favour, to wit, his 
great wiſdom and knowledge of nature, that ir- 
formed him, which were the means the beſt adapt- 
ed, and the moſt likely to furniſh delight, and 
- which was the beſt method, of applying objects to 
enchant the ſenſes : I ſay, hear this man's ſenti- 
ments on the ſubject, who himſelf confeſſes, that 
he 


* 
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| ke had given a looſe to his pleaſutes,, and ne 
them with every thing their voxagit/ craved On- 
nia, quæ defideraverant vcall me, e "nec 
probibui cor meum, quin omni voluptate frueretur. 
And what did he meet with in this ſea of delights ? 
nothing but bitter waters : he-found that all was 
vanity. and vexation of ſpirit: Vidi in omnibus uu. 
nitatem, & aſfidlionem animi, and he found id ſo, to 
| ſuch an extreme degree, ac to males his life a'bur- 
e W in acht 
1 39 ³⁵2 5d 
"_- This. | nol and Manesse he 
ſo exalted, that the fortune of no mam, ever hö 
to a more ſublime degree of altitude. I aſ no, 
if che moſt miſerable man in the world, eun find 
his heart placed in a ſtate of greater” ahgriftt, thin 
when, he endures the irkſome ſenfation of Toath- 
ing. or being tired of his exiſtence ? We knom 
that Job uſed no rag mnt 2 5 Web. 


brought upon in: Eu m mea wt e 


XXI. What Salome days is infallible, TER 
_ the church has received that book as canonical, 
But though it ſhould be confeſſed, that the truth 
of this matter is an article of faith, it alſo-appears! 
_  rapſterious : for how: could ſo much birterneſs> be 
contained in the greateſt delights? Solomon did 
not * to * this enigma, although his 
8 abilities 
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abilities would bore e him to do it with 


e 3 vil. 
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XII. My firſt poſition is, that e ee 
dhe moſt delights, is the man wh enjoys the fe- 
eſt; and I might even ſay," he enjoys none at all; 
but this is another enigma, more puzzling than 
the firſt ; but 1 ſhall-eafily exrricate myſelf from 

the difficulty, of ſolving both the one and the 
other. 1a in the firſt place, can meat or 
drink. afford. pleaſure or gratification! to # man 
who cats without being hungry, and drinks with- 
out being thirſty ? every one vill readily © ac-- 
knowledge, little or none; but in this manner, do 
tites, enjoy delectable objects. The objects anti- 
cipate the deſires. Hunger does not await the food, / 
thirſt the drink, nor luſt the concupiſcence. Ho 
then? do they make uſe of that for which they 
have no inclination? in the beginning no, in the 
and the end, yes. The 6pulent man, who 

gives himſelf up to pleaſure, begins very early in 
his courſe; to acquire a habit of gluttony in all | 
We, by which means, in a" very ſhort | 
time the leaſt glympſe of - deſire! attrats him to 
| Ae Even though his paſſion has been 
quite ſtifled * antecedent. enjoyment, new. 


craving 


— rio arts ts 
gives himſelf up to freſh ſatiety ; and as at ſuch a 
criſis, concupiſcence muſt be very languid, che 
enjoyment of courſe can be bur N * 
babit, by the immenſe repetition of act, 


every day acquiring more and more force, ba 2 
excites men at laſt to drink of the forbidden li- 


4 


| quor,' when'they are not the leaſt "ſtimulated by | 


thirſt. Hrre you ſee, à man arrived at a 
| in which without caſting pleaſure, or being able to 
experience he continues to dell 
"his muh wad eee 2 
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XII Bur 1 have not yet wala all the 
evil; The worſt is, that hunger and ſatiety come 


dos be Joined together, If 1 ſay chat the rich man 
whois fill'd; is as ſenſible of hunger, as the poor 


man who is teally hungry, it will be thought that 


I am propounding a new Paradox, or at lealt a 
new- riddle. ' But this ſhall” not deter me from 
ſpeaking the truth. The hungry poor man hun- 
gers after food, the hungry rich one bungers after 
hunger icſelf. Hie who is diſtreſſed, and in want 


EY 


of what is preciſely neceſſary, craves for aliment. 


The glutton, who after having filled his belly, ſees 
bis table covered with daintics, craves for an ap- 
petite. The firſt is unhappy becauſe he wants 


what is needful for him, the other becauſe he can't 


oy wie he has. There is little difference in 


point 
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for the appetite, dainties to feed. their ſenſuality, 


ſolicitude what did they obtain? Nothing g they 


it might exert itſelf with loathing. 


mean while fled away, like the water of Tantalus, 
which, not withſtanding he ſeemed to have it always 


e 1! 


point of pain or uneaſineſs Ciba hw 


really in want of water, on A I I aj 
mi a dropſica thirſt, -- 1 


XXIV. This WETTED TIE 
raiſes itſelf upon the aſhes of another fire, worſk 


orhaſt diſeaſe of conevpiſcence, or of the concus 
| Piſcence of the ſuperior part of the ſoul, oppreſſes 


thoſe much, who, when they attain the pinnacle of 
power, arrive at the ſummit, of perverſeneſs ; 
whoſe whole purſuit, has been ſeek ing provocation 


and extravagant incentives to inflame deſire, In 
looking for the exquiſite, they found the monſtrous. 
Heliogabalus went ſo far, as to make a banquet, 


all compoſed of the combs of cocks. | Nero exer : 


ciſed his luſt, cloathed in the ſkins of wild beaſts, 


which was a. habit well ſuited to the character of | 


that brute, $0. extravagant were the abomina- 
tions of other Emperors, that neither. the courſe 
of ſo many ages, nor the fragrance of ſuch a num- 


ber of ſaints, have diſſipated at Rome the ſtink 


of the Princes of thoſe times, But with all their 


only augmented the violence of a bad habit, that 
Pleaſure in the 


whithin his reach, n anticipation of 
| - laying 
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laying hold of it it, was "the oceabion of i fs being 
able to obtain it, Theſe ee toll, 
only acquired anxieties of mi ſickneſs, and ho- 
dily pain. And it is worthy of remarking, char 
thoſe who gaye themſelves, up:to,glutrany and. luſt; 
became melancholy, peeviſh, and dif; reeable 
and it may be from this cauſe, that we have rarely 
heard of a Prince, who was laſciviou agd N glut- 
ton, in whom cruelty was not joined, to thoſe, vices. 
Some of them. came 10 be tired. of themſelues, ſot 
inſtance, che ſecond Apic ius, who, after gocging 
tuo millions and a half, deprived himſelf of life, 
with arhalter. What was. this, but finding vanity 
and yexation of ſpirit, among the greateſt endo- 
nente of fortune, Do even the miſerably poor, 
Wen, . poſayoury and tireſpme lives. 
Hatte U 12 gqqe off tot, este en, 
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ce Truly, 1 have pow purſued: the comps- compa- 

riſen, of the, one ang the other fortune through 
che moſt difficult parts) having dtawyn into the pa- 
rallel, the moſt elevated, and the moſt ahaſed, the 
ſoyereign ſtate, and that of beggary. I did not 
intend ſo much when I began to write. this chap- 
ber, but the pen took a flight without my being 


aware of it, towards the extreme of both the ex- 
tremities, So much was not neceſſary, hut as it 
eee let ys ſuppoſe 93 — 

_ _ the 


- (4:4@;1 
the difficulty at the firſt onſet ; becauſe, if he who 
is under the feet of fortune, is equal to him who 
treads the ſummit of her Wheel, the reaſon is 
ſtronger,” for ſuppoſing him, who has no more 
than What is required to provide things that are 
preciſely neceſſary, norton who RET 
ee pre 5 
i. XXVI The" truth is, if een out, 
| that it is not only equal but ſuperior. Upon a fo- 
"perficial view; the rich ian appears to be betier 
accommodated, and expoſed” to fewer inconve- 
niencies chan the poor one, but if you ſearch to 
che bottom, you will find the reverle. The rich 
man has great abundance, and variety of Uehici- 
ous eatablesz but do they taſte more ſavoury to 
him, than his common coarſe food to the poor oe? 
no, nor no ſavoury, for the appetite with which 
the poor man fits down to table, more than com- 
180 — for the advantage derived to the rich 
one, by his exceſs. Of bat conſequencè init to 
adv of Lithuania, a rude and unpleaſant coun- 
try, ther they have not ſuch beavtiful and odori- 
 ferous flowers to gather from, as the bees of other 
countries, if from their o crifling and unplealing 
ones, they extract the ſweeteſt, and beſt flavoured 
honey, that is to be found in all Europe ? The 
rich man lays himſelf down eee but 
_ + choca rg Foes of ro: heb 
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| truſs of ſtraw? You be that. the laſt always riſe- 


cheerful, and pleaſant, and that the other ofteil 
complains of keying vadktd 20 nnd nat he; Hou 
many poor people ſlept ſweetly on the hard ground, 
the ſame night that King Ahaſueras, not bei 
able to take reſt, was conſtrained to amuſe him 
with reading the anhals of his Kingdom. The 
rich defend themſelves from the rigours of told, 
with, thick walls, tapeſtry hangings, and furr'd 
garments; ; but obſerve, and you will find that « 
complain more of the intempe women 
mut up within the walls öf thelt patacts, than the 
ſhepherd, covered with kins on the heights of Ahe | 
"mountain, David, when he was grown old, found 
it difficult to defend himſelf from the cold with all 
the covering he could put on, when, atthe ſame 
time, many ancient ltboufers, with half the cJoath- | 
ing, made light of the froſts, will ſee at 
every turn, an opulent man trembll and expreſs. 
N ſenſations ot cold, Wheneyef he is 
"obliged to leave the fire-tide; while at the ame 
time, the coimon' people ag palling cheerful 
along the ſtreet· The ſame difference is © bier. 
able ind fümthet. The fen min is low ſptite und 
oppreſed with 'laffirude; hd {earce - vetturys. to 
80 up Mair or down, while the common pe. le, 
with "alactity and cheerfulnels, apply themſelves 
to! whatever falle in their way. 80 tht hat 
, of Sicily, aid bfr * 
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500 of opulent pe at a cloth | 


1 1 nj 55 n 6 in winter 
oY by cold, 10 in ſummer 
he gpulenc man 


ommodious palgce, and 

never . is always rhinking ey larg⸗ 
ing or improving; it, bur the thought gf his habi- 
fation being too confine d, carce ever occurs. 0 a 


Þgor man in : whole courle of FAVS... {4 
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that the poor man is wore kd His, 
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tient, 


(% 1 
tient, turns a thouſand times in his reds ſo that 
the poor man may be ſaid to work by day, and 
the rich one by night. In caſe of going a journey, 
it js true, the rich man travels either on horſehagk - 
or in a coach, and; the poor one on foot. Not- 
withſtanding whigh, the rich man is more ſenſibbe 
of the inclemency of the weather, and is. much 
more affected by, an incommodious lodging room, . 
2. bard bed, and the want of refreſhment. than the 
Poor ge; 10 hom, by his being accuſtomed, to 
them, ſuch things are familiar, and conſequentiy 
they dont make him uneaſy... I, in my journies, 
foot, ſeemed, much leſs ſenſible of the diſſiculties 
and inconveniences of the road, than myſelf. Tou 
may add to this, the dread of thieves, from whom 
the poor have nothing to fear, when the rich, be- 
hind the trunk nn tree . en 3 
"A nee. 11 vers 
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one and the other ſtate, we ſhoald attend to the 
remark of Seneca before cited: Inſpice pauperum, 
& divitum -vultus. You will obſerve: the poor: 
cheerful in their converſation, laughing from their 
hearts at their ruſtic balls, and in all appearance 


truly happy:  Sepius pauper, & fidelins ridet. On 
the contraty, you will ſee the rich, even at their 


8 G 3 leaſt 


( 86 ] | 
leaſt happineſs 1 ſo brilliant in their 


27 
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XXIX. An "theſe difproportions, Ming FO 
of grow out of one general princip le, which is this, 
nature left to herſelf is contented with a little, but 
by "attempting to poliſh her, you'faſhion her into 
a" fantaſtical lady, who craves every thing, and 
deeſpiſes every thing A human heart with three” 

ventricles, in the year 1699, was preſented to the 
| Royal Academy of Sciences, at Paris, as the moſt 
monſtrous production that had ever been ſeen ; but 

morally and politieally ſpeaking, it is a morſter 
we ſee every day. The human heart, naturally 
contains but two large cavities, but if you fill theſe 
with wordly goods, a ſucceſſion of others will 
begin to open, and others ſtill withour end. Plea- 
ſure and delight, are nothing to à man who does 
not conſider and feel them as ſuch, and no man 
conſiders that as a regale, which he is uſed and ac - 
cuſtomed to, or which is adopted and proportion- 
ed to his own ſphere of life. Therefore delicate 
ford, is delicate to him who has been uſed to eat 
plain victuals, but dainties, are familiar and com- 
mon things to him who has been accuſtomed to 
| feed on them, aad therefore, he-craves ſomething 
more exquiſite." Even variety itſelf, to him who 
n uſed to vaty his objects every day, that they 
may tally wich his inclinations, loſes all the en- 
No 28 chantent. 


(% ) 
chantment, which it originally contained. ' A poor} 
man taſtes more pleaſure, in feeding on 2 | 
fin at his own. homely board, than Caius Hirius, 
regaling rue. and he a more happy, = "ak 
Altwader G when he added to hi » cooquet 
en en . 
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the pleaſure, we ſhould find, that by much the 
ſibility of the ſubjecta, or from the greater mag« 
nitude or multitude of their cartes. The rich are 
of a delicate texture, liable to be moved and 
diſturbed with every blaſt, or made of ſonorous 
metal, which complains loudly, at the gentleſt 
touch. They may be compared to a well, at 
Chiapa, a Province in New Spain, from which, 
by throwing in a ſmall ſtone, you raiſe a horrible 

in the opulent, are produced by flight cauſes, The 

Sultan Mahomed the Second, was ſeized with ſuch 


a barbarous rage upon miſſing a melon out of his 
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pages ww be opened, to. diſcover who. bad.caten it. 
Aad Otho uke of Urbino, ordered one 
of his | ſervants to be burnt alive, for having neg- 
lected to wake him ac the time he urge 
ri N e mom n ene 14 
AXXI. The aok of.che gen n 4 
number than thoſe of the poor, The larger the 
bulk of a man, the fairer mark he is for his enemy 
to hit, and the greater the amplitude of his for- 
tune, the larger the ſpace, to the wounds 
of adverſity. The rich are igh t towers, the poor 
humble cottages, and the ray of lightning oftener 
diſcharges its fury on the tower, than on the cot- 
rage. One of the greateſt temporal evils exiſting 
is 2 broken. conſtitution, as the greateſt temporal 
bleſſing; is a robuſt ſtate of health. And there is 
no doubt, but that wich an equal ſtamina, a poor 
man is mote healthy than a rich one becauſe the 
laſt: waſtes his health by his excefies, and the other 
preſerves his, by his ſobriety,” Of what avail are 
all a great man's. riches to him, when he- is in a 
fix of the gout ? (and the gout, by the way, is a 
diſtemper which ſeldom attacks the poor.) 1 ſay 
hat is he the better for them, if they cannot pro- 
cure him a remedy for the evil, nor even obtain 
hitn the leaſt eaſe or mlief ? While the fir laſts, he 
ſoffers pain, and when it is over, he endures the 
terrors and apprehenſions of freſh. attacks, Solo- 
| w: deen following ſentence, which is 
applicable 


— 


E 


applicable to: all the fich: Dun prode poſſert; 
ni quod ternat tivitias oculis ſuis. Of what other 
uſe ate riches to a man who poſſeſſes vaſt rreaſures;/ 
than to feaſt his eyes with the ſight of them but 
the ſentence is more ſtrongly applicable, to an 
opulebt man of a een werd 
m Denen TTONL AMI nos 
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—— to vex him than an humble one. 
More people ate envious of him, and eonſequent - 


y has more enemies. He is deſirous of ag- 


grandizing his fortune ſtill more, and grieves at 
every little obſtacle he meets with, which he con- 
ſiders as a ſterp rock in the way of his purſuita. 
From thoſe below him he expects more homage, 
and one only, as in the caſe of Mordecai and 
Haman, refuſing to bend the knee to him, is ſuf- 
ſicient to make him unhappy. He is anzious-to 
be upon an inequality with his ſuperiors, and 


hardly contain himſelf. There was a famous 


painter, named Francis, of France, rich, both in 
poſſeſſions and fame, When this man wes at Bo- 


loghia, be ſaw a figure of Saint Cecilia) which 
had been painted by Raphael, of Urbino, for a 


church in that city, and ſceing, and being ſenfible/ 
how much he was outdone in the uſe of the pencil 
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when he ſees any one, Who he looks upon as his 


bearts of the great. He who is oppreſſed” with 


1 1 


hy.che-incmpurabls and, dt ſo affected him, 
that he fell ſick and died in a few days. It cannot 
he ſaid wich truth, 1 ry ett enAs 
. e peer eg 7, 

fg F544 | | 
e anita; is üb are 
contained the moſt ſevere martyrdom of life, be- 
cauſe by means of them, people endure all future, 
-and all poſſible evils, have their very neſts in the 


evils, is always grieving, he who is poſſeſſed of 
goods is always fearing, and what is more affliting 
chan perpetual terror? The dangers which threat- 
en 2 great man, are in proportion to the poſſible 
enſes of others enriching themſclves, by deſpoiling 
or murdering him, and though theſe are many, in 
his imagination they are till more; ſo that riches 
_ are acquired by toil, and preſerved by anxiety. 
The inhabitants of Macaſar, an Iſland in the In- 
dian Sea, have s cuſtom of drawing ſome of their 
teeth, and putting gold or filver ones in the 
places of them, which practice, cannot fail to be 
troubleſome and hurtful to them. Can any thing 
ſavour ſtronger of barbariſm, than the ſuffering a 
voluntary pain, only to gain an inconvenience. 
Thoſe fall into the ſame , miſtake, who pant for, 
and are anxious in their purſuit after riches. They 
© grawtheir teeth, that is, they undergo great ſuf- 
| ferings in order to acquire more: In the room of 
<4" thoſe 
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thoſe they have parted wich, they get teeth of gold 
andi ſilver, yes, but theſe are tgeth, which in dhe 
is very remarkable, that in the age of gold and ſul- 
ver, (according to the deſcription given, and the 
diviſion made of the four ages hy the poet) them 
was no gold or filver to be met with, but, theſe: 
metals made their appearance in —— of iron. 
Thus Ovid, ſpeaking of this age: youll 00 


n 4 a PET 
 Quoſque ira piano) nes bs” 


fadiuntur opes irritamenta maiarum. | 
-  Jamgue nocens ferrum, ferraque — 49 
N e. x 
77173 2 * tr: fo 
XXXIV. The ag af gold paſie wickowegalt 
and was therefore the Golden Age, that is fortunate 
and happy. In the age of iron, there was gold, 
and on that account, W 
Ww Oy un 8 0 
ne e . 
xXXXV. n bas his! ane. | 
War, makes a fine digrefſion” vpon che happlheſs 
of the poor boatman, Amilcas; when he 5 
Creſar, in the ſflenee of the night, thpping ür the 
door of his cabbin to awake him, that he might 


riſe, and carry him with all -p6Mble huſte to Cali. 
wa Wann trembling 
| with 
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14 1 
with the movements of the civil war ; and withim 
Ge knie whith' 10 che theatre of the war, is 


the very neighbourhood of the armies,'a poor boat- 
man on dried ſheepſkins, ſleeps without fear. The 


ſtrolces of the generous leader at his door, awake 


© him; without producing the leaſt ſurprize in his 


breaſt ; for although he was not ignorant, that the 
whole face of the country was covered with troops, 


he knew very well there was nothing in his cabbin 
to invite military inſults. O life of the poor, ex- 
claims the poet, in which is contained the felicity 


of being exempt from-outrages, O poverty ! thou 
greateſt bleſſing of heaven, although not recognized 
or juſtly valued by men. What palaces or what 
temples were there, which enjoyed the privilege of 
Amilcas, and his cabbin, neither of which, could 
wv a ann 
man 20010 | 


0 ts 8 | 
 Pauperis, anguſtique lares | O days nendus | 
Intellecta divim. Quibus hoc contingere templis x 


15 


| Coſarea pulſante manu! = 


" XXXV1. It is not. to be wondered 8 
ples and palaces ſhould be ſhaken, when cottages: 
remain ſecure, becauſe in temples and palaces, - 


c 
being 


1 1 


being fs from alarms, if we. compare ah 100 
tune of Amilcas, with that of Cæſar and Pompey 
bo were all cotemporaries, how brilliant 1 
theirs, how obſcure was his; but if you conſider 
how mach preferable was, chat af Amilcas, - 

bei ambitious heroes, whoſe  elevared,, ſpendor, 
made the world regard iu as two ſuns, were ig 
reality. no-more than 2 ipns, , ſuns in ear: 
ance. e falle, ref MFR mped in the in: 
fly og 75 $944 MI OT How 
D 
2 th che jealouſy ot che. geber r. ut awio. 
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2 jam nemo ferre poteſt, | cane prierem 


Pompeius ve param. 
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Vik. They canrend, for the Eepire,. ws 
zardjng, in the competirion, lifs and lie. Hoy 
each is paſſeſſed, with the fear of ba 5val become | 
ing yickorious; Phat, miſcrable fogſaken,man,, did 
fortune ever Place in ſuch a Rrait that in ter o 
better his. condition, he mould beyopljged, li 
9 9 in the dead of the night, to pom if hi 
the, rage of a fea ?, Amilcag, at che 
knows, 50 other cares, than thoſe of 


eme, 
[exploring the ſea, andi ſpreading bis,news to, dry.in 
dhe fyn,. Others fluctuate and are toſs'd.aboyt on 
the, plains, and in the fields, while be is ſecure 
"amidft the waves. He catches fiſh in the ſea. 

While 
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. 
while others on land fiſh for tempeſts. At the ex- 
pence of'a little labour, the waters afford him as 
much as is neceſſiry to ſupport life; when the 
great fatigues of Cæſar and Pompey, ſerve only 
to haſten on chem a violent death. The dis of io 
woch martial noiſe,” diſturbs hot kis reſt, bg 
eich of the two chiefs, finds in 99605 heart, 
continual alarm to awaken fc! He fears nobody, 
becauſe no one covers his fortune, but if any body 
"ſhould be ſo prb * un ro chyet le he may enjoy 
the ſame thing, Without deſpviling Amilcas. C 
and” Pompey for the preſenc invtvally fehr Sch 
other. The'valquiſbed perfon In fütüte farb an 
the world, er 
bo ehvy him? nen ns 

N WW Iv * = 
XXXVIII. The heathen poets feigned poverty 
10 be u divibity on sccbunt of the miſthiefsTrpre- 
berved | people from, and the goods it produced ; 
but Luci cath if the mother bf great men; "aha 
Horace Tay; that to this deity, the RIG bbs 
the virtues of a Curius, and * Camillus,” *AHis- 
9 etred much im his deſcription, 

ber as' a ſavage fury, always 
ready to commit e of deſperation; *T 
traordinaty furies, are muck mbfe" comms 
the rich, than the nd pref "alehSugh' it e 
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XXXIX. 1 would not have is be pct nt 
that by the eulogium ] have juſt ended on poverty, 
that I meant to ſpeak of abſolute poverty, hut of 
the relative, not of the ſtate of beggary; where 
people are in want of what is preciſely needful ; 
bur of that limited moderation, which adminiſters 
to nature, no more than what is abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry, and what her wants demand, and that, at the 
| Gor ae ue In truth, when | ſpeak 
of beggars, 1 am at a loſs, what to ſay, or what 
decision to make concerning | them. . Op the one 
. hand 1 fee them ſuffer. — inconveniences, and 
on the other 1 Tee many people betake themſelyes 
to that yay of life, who could earn their living by 


door, to working in the field, or even to. leading 
an idle life in an alms-houſe, . Henricus Cornelius 


_ lays, of thoſe who go about pretending to accule 


Karyn 
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tion, for that of ws wy 1 
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"of "Mt 8 who are. not fo 


in the gael eis and fr the reaſon, not. 
* prehended 


their labour, and who prefer going from. door. to. 


Agrippa, in his Book onthe Vanity of the Sciences, - 


22 that they would not change their condi- 
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prehended in the benediction of Chriſt, are the 
peſts of the ſtates they inhabit, ot where" they 
ſtrole about, They live well, not only without 
being of the leaſt advant 75 but are even an in- 
Ss Je is the comfy.” Lik e the ante, they are 
ſetolceable to 'thethlelves only, Ad "puifance 1 in 
the place they thake their” neſts,” add where they 
run about. For Which reaſon, they are not töle- 


: mite in any repablic, which is goveriied vith good 
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1 eng en ic po boten are 0 
"mate creditots of br pinning whey, is hot- 
' withſtanding great difference action thoſe" of this 
— 1 Whole who! are aMited With habitya) d 


"Uhgers, IS nnot de de Gene are very e 


Klon ts 11 Uieide t, N. 17 they do, they 4 5 
*becorne the moll happy, or thoſe,” 525 fall within 
We Bavibii's defcription” of the teſt orfunate, 
he Embreh by the Jols of a limb; br" » a defect 
Tale orten! of chelr parts, S's I have a 
iehble hare” of lingenviry, and have the art 'of 
ig With acdrete, Pitt adm ably"; and not a 
'Jew of chew; have left behind ut thelt dean decebr 
ſums of money. Thoſe who are ill -· favoured, add 
ugly, find it difficult to ſubſiſt, eſpec pecially „if naſti- 
pe it their perſons, 6, is joined to: ts ere of 
"their Eounrenances; eee into whith people 
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fall,” in the ordinary diſtribution of charity. in this 
particular, is great, they being apt to deal out 
their bounty with an unequal hand. The beggar, 
who has a pleaſing and moving way of painting 
bis diſtreſs, is relieved by almoſt every one, and 
more eſpecially if he has a good countenance, and 
looks clean in his ſhabby dreſs. There is ſcarce | 
any body who does not ſhun and loath the 
ill-favoured driveling: but we -bught to re- 
member, that Chriſt our Lord, is as much the 
repreſentative of the one, as of the other, and 
as a redeemer, is rather inclined to favour thoſe of 
the moſt diſpleaſing and deſpicable aſpect: thus 
Iſaias deſcribes him in his moſt ſacred paſſion : Now 
eſt ſpecies di, neque decor: and a little lower: N 
abſconditus vulius ejus, & deſpefiuss And that 
chriſtian piety ſhould not deſpiſe. or ſhun thoſe 
who are afflicted with loathſome diſeaſes, the ſame 
Prophet compares our Saviour to nr Ne 7 
Putavimus eum quaſi leproſum. © - 


3 0. F 


XIII. But without having recourſe to ſo high 4 
motive, natural reaſon will inſtrut us ſufficiently, 
chat we ſhould not only diſtribute equally, but 
exceed in our donations, to thoſe who are deform-._ 
ed and of an unhappy. aſpect, becauſe theſe laſt 


experience the moſt ſufferings, and are in the great 

eſt neceſſity, The others, as I obſerved before, 
will never want ſomebody to aſſiſt them with more 

| H than 
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| that 1 did not intend t0 take into the compariſon 1 
-_ been, making, the fort of poor I have juſt 


ben, proportioned to the 
without any kind of exceeding. This is Sek 


tation of life, is preferable to either of them. I 


+" % 
' than they ſtand in veed of, The firſt requires pity 


to be exerted in their favour with all its force, 
although their ungrateful appearance ſhould ſtrike , 
us. with harror. And I proteſt for myſelf, the. 
aims which the narrowneſs of my fortune will per · 
mit me to beſtow, is diſtributed, much more in 
favour of thoſe, of à diſguſting and a forbidding, 
aſpect, than in fayous of thoſe, who have a per- 
fualive | manner, Wh a. . outward appear- 


N N Fs | : I, 64 þ 1 
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ribed, but thoſe only, who procure themſelves 
-/ raiment, and ſheker by the ſweat of their 
neceſſities of nature, 


call humble fortune, which 1 Judge to be at leaſt, 
equal, to the exalted and brilliant enjoyed by the 
opulent and great, and it ſeems to me, that I have 
ſufficiently proved it ſo. But I judge, alſo, that 
the condition of thoſe who are placed in a middle 


mean ſuch as | oſleſs a 28 and can 
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SECT. 11. „ e, 


- XL1V. 1 have kitherro been reming oy th hap- 
piaels of men; efhimarky it by the condition of 
their ſtations in life, abſtracted from any particular 
accidents that may intervene or happen to indivi- 
duals of bath ſorts; there being no doubt, but 
humble fortune is alſo expoſed to terrible reverſes, 
— —— —— 
joe reg GY 0 n 


XI v. But if. 1 eee 3 
lutely happy. ar unhappy among mortals 3 with 
reſpect to the happy, I anſwer with a ſentence of 
tha great Chancgloe Bacen, in his Rook, entitled, 
IAtariora - where he ſays, I judge thoſe to 
be happy, whole mode of living is proportioned to 
their genius ar inclination : - Felices dixerinr; gusrum 
 Inddles naturalis cum vite fue'grnere congruit's'\m — \ 
gecifon worthy of the ſuperior talents of that in- * 
comparable Engliſhman. I chin, notwithſtanld. 
ing, there ſhould be ſome limitation added ta tha 
ſemedce, which. is, that the genus or inclinaticn. 
ſhould, not be a viciaus one, for in that caſe, be 
perſon would be always The ambitious 
Men, for example, although he finds himſelf in the 
occupation r in cver 3 
: H 2 man, b- 1: 


.[ wo ] 


man, even when he is overloaded with riches, 
labours and toils to add freſh treaſures to his heap. 
The opulent glutton fills himſelf with meat and 
drink, but he alſo fills himſelf with diſeaſes, which 
afierwards, turn all een. maine 
| W 100 Aer 

XI. vi With the nannten i heb nit 
1 ſentence a very true one. Temporal 
- conveniences are all relative, and there is as much 
variance in the genius of men with reſpect to the 
application of them, as there is in their inclina- 
tions with reſpect to the food they fancy. What 
is good, and ſavory to all, men. This man dif. 
dains the lot, which that adores ; and one graſps 
the thing, which anather deſpiſes. Cæſar, when 
he was going to Spain, in his paſſage over the 
Alpe, came to a very poor little village, where 
one of his companions, in a converſation which 
turned on the miſery of the inhabitants, aſked 
another ſnecringly, if he thought theſe Barbarians 
alſo, had their queſtions and diſputes, about who 
ſnould command and govern. To Which Cæſar 
replied quickly, ſaying,” I aſſure you, I had much 
rather be the firſt; man in this village, than the 
ſeeond-at Rome. The learned. Fleming Nicholas 
Oenuard, went over to: Africa, with an intention 
of earning Arabic, and ee years in the 
* .H kingdom 


— * 
kingdom of Fez, from whence he wrote often to 
his friends, and in his letters aſſured them, that he 


never was in a place the cuſtoms of which, ſuited 


ſo well with his genius, for this reaſon only, be- 
cauſe in that kingdom, they had not ſuch a multi- 


tude of laws, nor were their litigations ſo prolix 


as in Europe, all diſputes being determined in- 


ſtantly by the magiſtrate in a ſummary way. This 


method ſuited well with the diſpoſition of Clenard; 
who abhorred extremely, the endleſs windings and 
, turnings of proceſſes in our tribunals. George 
Paſchio, relates of him in his Book, de Nevis 
Inventis, though what he ſays is not true, that on 
this account only, he left his own country and 
went to live in Fez, To this it may be replied, 
that it appears from the teſtimony of many authors, 
his return to Spain was voluntary, from whence, 
after teaching languages ſome time in the Univer- 
ſity of Salamanca, he went to the Court of Liſbon, 
where he was engaged as a tutor to the Prince of 
ee brother of King John the Third. 


XLII. This great variety in the genius arid 
diſpoſitions of men, and not the platonic love of 
their country, is the true cauſe, why many find 
themſelves ſatisſied in miſerable and unpleaſant 
regions, and refuſe to leave them for others more 
happily ſituated. Ovid having obſerved, that 
r brought to Rome, never 

H 3 miſſed 
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explanatory powers, 


The true reaſon of this political phenomenon is, 
that the mode of the Scythians living in their own 
country, was proportioned and ſuited to their natural 


miſſed an opportunity of flying back to their own 


ſteril bleak country, which was the place of their 
nativity, attributes their doing ſo, to an occult 
affeion for home, (that he himſelf with all his 
could not hit upon the ex- 
planation of) which like a ſympathetic faculty, ot 
magnetic virtue, attracts every man to his own 
country, and at laſt leaves it defined, with a fort of 
pm nne. what: 


e ee quite | 
Trabit, & immemores nom ſinit eſſe ſui. 
Quid melins Roma ? Seythice quid trigore pejus ? 
IAA arte fog | 


XI VII. 1 4 is owing as Mb, nor 


was, it the effect of a myſterious magic, which 


charms and enchants men to be fond of their own 
country, Which induced the Scythians to leave the 
ſoft habitations of Rome, for the frozen regions of 
Scythia, for we every day ſee men, who to improve 
their fortunes, leave their native homes, ſometimes 
never to return again; but it does not follow from 


- thence, that they ceaſe to love their country, The 


Place where I write this abounds in ſuch examples. 


genius, and diſpoſition, The ſame. thing happens 


£73 
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| ( 164 J | 
| with reſpect to the Laplanders, a Northern nation; 
ſituated between Norway, Sweden, and Ruſſia, on 


live in a continual ſtate of war, with an immense 


number of bears and wolves, and in a country full 
of lakes, and almoſt always covered with ſuw. 
r 
to 

accommodated, and had a good maintenance aſſign- 
ed them, there never was one, who when an op- 
portunity offered did not fly back to his own 


XLIX. True temporal felicity, conſiſts in at- 


taining that ſtate or mode of life, which the genius 
or inclination of a man prompts him to wiſh, or 
deſire, Conveniences with reſpect to the ſoul, may 
be compared to clothes with reſpect of the body, 
it not being poſſible to bring thoſe which in ap- 
mg 
every ſhape, © Bhs | ot: 


L. There are, da ſome of ſuch flexible 
tempers, that they .can accommodate themſelves 
to every kind of fortune, and be content to live 
within the limits of its extenſion ; ſome diſpoſitions 
of ſoft wax, who at will, can conform themſelves 


in ſuch a manner, that every thing fits eaſy on 


' 


but notwithſtanding they were well 
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ol their fortune, and let this laſt turn as it will, 
- they with great facility turn themſelves to cor- 


1104 } 
ack of their texture gives way to every impulle, 


They enlarge and contract themſelves, in propor- 


tion to the limits of the walk which is allowed 
them. They riſe without fatigue, and they deſcend 
without violence. In their on docility, they 
find che honey, which endulcerates every ſort of 
seid. They axe of ſo happy a temperament, that 
provided they don't want what is abſolutely neceſ- 
wheel of their mind, is concentrical-with the Wheel 


reſpond with it. They bear their fortune within 
themſelves, move which ever way they will. Ic 
cannot be denied, that there are but few: people of 
this ſweet diſpoſition, but it ſhould be alſo con- 


feſſed, that ſuch are the truly happy, and that 


only the ſaints themſelves can be more ſo, becauſe 
they are either without the circle of the wheel, or 
placed in the center of it, ſo that its turnings can 
neither raiſe them to pride, nor nn to 
2 5 1 
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I We hawk ſaid which are Fra ae . 
but who are the abſolutely unhappy ? Thoſe, whoſe 
Oy have 3 into a train of life, which is 


F - contrary 


c 195 1 
onen Me- The violciby | 


done their inclination is conſtant, and therefore” | 


their diſguſt is conſtant alſo; - That which would - 
be ſweet to others, is bitter to them. Fortune 
could certainly, without adding freſn goods, make 
people more happy ; It might be done at no more 
coſt, than permitting. them to change ſtations and 
employments, as from envying each other, hen 
they have nothing to be envious of, ſprings the 
miſchief, The bird from his cage, ſees with envy 
the ſtone mount, and fly with freedom through 
the air, but the aſcent is a greater violence to the 
ſtone, than the confinement to the bird. The poor. 
man looks with envy on him he ſees idoliz'd on a2 
. throne. The Prince burns with impatience becauſe 
he can't taſte the liberty enjoyed by the ow perſon. 


LI. Some are made N by forrune, there . 


are others who are ſo by nature. Thoſe I ſay, 
who in their own proper genius and tempers, find 
their greateſt enemy ; diſcontented men, who are 
pleaſed with nothing, but are always loathing _ 
what they are in preſent poſſeſſion of; who al- 
though they ſhould frequently change their for- 
tunes, would find no other effect from it, than 
they would from changing their ſhirts, which after 
ten or twelve days wear, would be ready to poiſon 
them. Theſe people live in a continual oppoſition 
to the movements of fortune, notwithitanding 


which, 


whoſe fiomachs turn at all ſorts of food, and there 
eee e an hoes wurd dyn 


The moſt refin'd POLICY. 


SECT. 4. 


— 


1. H E center of all the political doctrine of 
Machiavel, is placed in that curſed maxim 
of his, that in the application of temporal meant, . 
the ſemblance or appearance of virtue is uſeful 
real virtue, or virtue itſelf is an obſtacle, Prom 
this point, iſſues forth in tight lines, the poiſon, 
to the whole circumference of that pernicious 
ſyſtem. All the world abominates Machiavel, 
and almoſt all the world are his followers. Althef, 
to ſpeak the truth, the praftice of the world is 
not taken from the doctrine of Machiavel, but the 
doctrine of Machiavel is rather taken from the 
practice of the world. This depraved genius 
taught in his writings, that which he had Tradied = 
in men. The world was the ſame before Ma- 
chiavel, which it is at preſent, and they deceive. 
themſelves greatly, who think, that the ages cont. 
tinued to grow worſe, as they continued to ſuc. 
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ceed one another. The golden age never exiſted 


but in te imaginations of the poets 1 the hap=" 


 Pineſs they feign to have prevailed in it, was 


enjoyed by only one man, and one woman, 
Adam, and Eye, and continved fo ſhort a ſpace 
of time, that Io far from laſting an age, aceord- 


ing to many fathers, it did nor endure an intire 
day. L 


II. You need only examine hiſtory, both ſacred 
and profane, to be informed, that the policy of 
4he antients was not better than that of the mo- 
derns ; and I for my part, am inclined to think it 
was worſe, for they ſcarce knew any other road to 
the. Temple of Fortune, than that which was 
either laid open by violence, or fabricated by 
deceit, . Good faith and friendlhip,, laſted as long 
as people found it their intereſt to preſerve them. 
Religion and juſtice ſerved as footſtools to the 
Idol of convenience. Ovid and Aulus Gelius 
relate, that when Tarquin reſolved to build the 
great temple of the capitol to the honour of Jupi- 


ter, he demoliſhed, in order ta make room for it, 
the temples of many inferior Gods, ho were all 
obliged to give way to Jupiter: but the God 
Terminus, - or the. patron of intereſt and conve- 
nience, refuſed to cede or make way for Jupiter 
. ſo he maiatained his e and his 

ſtatue 


- 
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ſtatue kept its place in the capitol, jointly with 
io of Jupiter : 


PSY ut veteres memorant, n wins 
why nn | 


III. This fiftion diſcovers to us the following 
truth, that the object of men's purſuits i is their 
own convenience, which they are ever ſtrenuous 
and anxious to promote, and this is the deity, who 
never cared to cede or give place to Jupiter him- 
ſelf, for from the moſt ancient times, ut veteres 
_ memorant, intereſt has ever ante the 1 | 
cedence with religion. 16477 © a0 ie 
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IV. Polibius lived a rene while 280, and in in 
bis time, they had not only. one, but many Ma- 
chiavels, who taught, that the management of 
public affairs was impoſſible without deceit and 
treachery : Non deſunt, qui in tam crebro uſu doli mak 
'neceſſarium eum eſſe dicant ad publicarum rerum ad- 
miniſtrationem (Lib. 13. Hiſtor,) Although you 
may ſee in Lucan, the fundamental doctrine of 
| Machiavel, more ſtrongly expreſſed by the aban- 
doned Phocion, in the ſpeech he made to Pzolomey 


of gratitude, and in breach of his plighted ward 
to take away the life of the great Pompey. 


- — Sydera terre 
Ut diftant, & flamma mori. ſic utile refs. 
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who reſolves to be merciful and juſt, ſhould ha- 
| niſh himſelf from courts, for there, vice ophy | is 


- are the wings, with which 


' (tations. But I ſuppoſe this to be an error, and 
that it 


: { tio . 
V. This is preciſely ſaying, that virtue is al- 


| ways in a ſtate of warfare with private utility, and 


that to negociate convenience, it is neceſſary to 
abandon juſtice. A little after he adds, that he 
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VI. This is the creed, not of a few people only, 
bak of the world at large, and it has been fo in 
all times. What Machiavel, Hobbes, and other 
infamous politicians have inſerted in their works, 
is the ſame which you hear every day in juntos of ; 
people; to wit, that virtue is negletted, that vice 
is.carefſed and exalted ; that 1 and juſtice are 
baniſhed from courts, and that flattery and Jyin 
people aſcend to high 


ought to be claſſed in the catalogue of com- 
mon errors, and in my reaſoning on this ſubject, 
1 mall undertake to demonſtrate that it is one, by 
mforming mankind, that contrary to the opinion 
of the world, the moſt refin'd, and the moſt ſafe 
policy, is that which is founded in ner and 
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vn. 1 mall begin with 3 that thols 
who aſpire at being uſurpers, can never attain 
their ends, but by wicked means, becauſe to the 
goal of inſolence, there is no road through the 
Hand of virtue. But who will ſay theſe are ſubtle 
| politicians ? They. are the moſt blind and miſtaken 
of all, becauſe they putſue a road, that is all over 
drenched with blood. Very few have travelled 
through ir, who before they arrived at the poing+, 
in view, have not loft their lives in a violent and 
an ſgnominious manner. You hardly ſee any 
ching in this Whole rout, but men hanging on 
- gibbets, carcaſſtes extended on ſcaffolds, limbs 


torn off by wild beaſts, and the aſhes of victims, 


who have been facrificed to the vengeance of the 
party offended. You may find here or there one; 
who by purſuing this road, has at the end of his 
career attained ſovereignty. - But is the accidental 
facceſs of one or two lucky people, a counterba- 
lance to fo horrid and bloody a ſpeRacle. Who 
will be eacouraged to truſt himſelf in a fea, ſtrew- 
ed with rocks, and covered with wrecks and dead 
bodies, becauſe in the courſe of many ages, three 
or four veſſels 'which have navigated it, have ar- 
ned ſafe at their deſired port? We ſhould add, 
ꝶE 7. the toils and terrors or 
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the navigation, ſor it is certain that thoſe which 
navigate a ſea of danger and horror, before their 
cataſtrophe, endure a 'tempeſt within their ſouls, 
Thoſe who from private people aſpire at beiug 
fovereigns, lead a life of perpetual alarms and 
anxiety, in order afterwards to dic with igno- 
miny : ſo that their toil and their danger, remain 
cemented to their. fortune, even after they have 
accompliſhed or ſucceeded. in their undertaking ; 
for all tyrants live in terror, and rarely or never die 
in their beds, But how can ſuch as theſe be con- 
ſidered, even as middling politicians. Policy, in, 
the ſenſe we here uſe the word, means the art of | 
negociating one's own convenience, But what 
convenience can a man find, by travelling through, 
a laborious life to a violent death? I ſay, that ſo 
far from contemplating ſuch people as able poli- 
ticians, we ought to eſteem them as conſummate 


fools. 


vin. There are, however, * among them, 
who by calling them fools you do not ſay enough 
-of; for they give cauſe to pronounce them raving 
mad ; they are thoſe, who when they ſee they 
are advancing to a lofty precipice, will attempt to 
ſcale the height; people, emulous of. vain ex- 
altations, who that they may ſhine on high, con- 
ſent to be reduced to aſhes, and who prefer tho 
ſhorteſt life elevated in air, to a long duration on 
; FF the 
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the humble earth. Theſe take to themſelves the 
motto of Saavedra, dum luceam peream ; provided 
they ſhine, they are indifferent about being con- 
ſumed. Such was the ambitious Agripina, who, 
_ when the Chaldeans told her her ſon would obtain 
the empire, but that he would take away her life, 
anſwered ſpiritedly, Oceidat dum imperet. Provided 
he reigns, I don't mind his murdering me. Such 
again was Anna Bolene, who finding herſelf con- 
demned to death for an adultreſs, ſaid proudly, 
They may do what they will with me, but they 
can't deprive me of having been Queen of Eng- 
land: from whence may be inferr'd, that ſhe 
eſteemed it a preferable lot, to have been a Queen, 
and die with indignity in the flower of her age, 
than to enjoy a long life of honour as a- private 
perſon. We ſhould look with an eye of - pity on 


geniuſes of this character, not only with reſpe to * 


their mis fortunes, but to their deluſion alſo ; and 
we ſhould degrade thoſe from politicians to 
mad men, who knowing their N run . 
long i into it. ö 


. I will go fo far as to acknowledge, that 
ſome iniquitous politicians, have experienced the 
gale of fortune favourable for them, even to the 


day of their deaths. Philip, King of Macedon, 
and Father of Alexander, was fortunate in almoſt _ 


all his undertakings, for which he was as much- 
” I 8 in- 
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Man d bee end and deceptions, d e l 
arms, and in his conqueſts, was equally favoured 
by Mercury and Mars ; and if his injuſtice a 
Pauſanias, in not caring to. puniſh the abomina- 
ble act of turpitude, which Atalus, one of Philip's 
captains, had. violently perpetrated on him, had 
not irritated that generous youth to ſuch a degree, 
ES unjuſt Prince with his fiſts, 
it might have been. ſaid, that none of his wicked 
deeds had ever been prejudicial to his fortune. 
Cornelius Scylla, manifeſted. that he profeſſed no 
regard to any religion, by the havock he made 


"ih among the Grecian temples, which. he accompanied 


with ſuch piccant terms of contempt and deriſion 
of their dejties, as they were well deſerv ing a: 
and though he was extremely able in the canduft. 
of war, he was not leſs ſo in political fubtilties, 
which made his enemy Carbon ſay of him, that in 
the perſon of one man, he found himſelf engaged 
with a lion, and a fox, but that he feared the fon 
more than the lion, His. cruelty exceeded the. 
bounds of barbarity, notwithſtanding which, he 
was wonderfully ſucceſsful. He firſt triumphed 


over the enemies of the republic, and. afterwards 


over thoſe of his own 


Nor did his putting 
thouſands of people to death violently, who while 
he was dictator were all executed by his order, 
excite a ſufficient degree of public or private 
hatred, to occaſiqn his being treated in the ſame 


Way; 
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way z but his natural death was worſe than any 
violent one, for he died eat up by lice, in canſequence . 


of all his fleſh by degrees, beg converted to thoſe | 
vermin, | 
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X. England farnilhes oh in later cps hows. 
way ward, but ſucceſsful politicians... 'Thefirſt was 


Robert Dudley, Earl of Leiceſter, * ——— 8 


Queen Elizabeth, and ſo great a favourite, . as to” 


cauſe his entertaining hopes, that ſhe would give 2, 
him her hand in marriage, which was the 571 


of one of the moſt wicked acts of his life, for he 
murdered his wife to remove the obſtacle to his at- 
taining ſo high an honour. Fortune always cheriſu- 
ed and continued faithful to him, making him o 
the day of his death, maſter of the aſfectiont of that 
Queen, whom he held in chains by the ſprightlineſm 
of his wit, and his fertile and domeſtic talents. of .., 
pleafing, as well as by his genteel and graceful per- 
ſon ; and he had the preſumption, when he found. = 
he could not obtain her for his wife, to ſolicit from, 

her the laſt perſonal favours; The ſecond was Oli. 
ver Cromwell, who, under the title of Protector, 


wy 


was tyrant emen the _ 


03 $65% 5 It 
„ Feyjoo, in the ſupplement to bi mente Cle, fs th ian of 
the Eau of Leicefter's being gullty of the horrid erime of murdering his wiſe, in. 


order to remove all impediments to his marrying Queen Elizabeth, | which he 
had entertained hopes of doing, was taken from Nicholas Sanderg, and another 


perſon whoſe' name he has forgot z dun, further, is has ds. found 2 
to doubt the truth of that accuſation, and condemgs the miſtakenzeal of |; 
Sandert, who he owns was much to give credit to any thing he heard 
againitthe enemies of the Catholic! Religion. He detlares thit Proteftants 
have the ſame right to natural juſtice 0 Can Ry fre. cod; T3 
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death of Charles the Firſt, An b 
from the circumſtance of having erected his own 
ſubjects into his judges, inſtituting proceſs, and pro- - 
nouncing ſentence with all the formalities, which 
are ordinarily uſed with reſpect to common crimi- 


nals, that the world till then had never ſeen ſuch an | 
example. The inſult was made greater, by their * 
aſſecting to clude inſulting him, under che pretence, 


chat they proceeded according to law, The Eng- 
lim nation fo far debaſed themſelyes by that act, 


that the perſoh who was then hangman of London, 
and who could not be prevailed on, either by threats 


or promiſes to execute the ſentence, appeared to be 
the moſt noble ſpirited man in the kingdom. Crom- . 


well, the author of ſuch an enormous piece of y wick- - 


ednefs, and of many other inferior ones, reigned af. 
terwardio, not only abſolute maſter of Great Britain 
for the reſidue of his life, but by dint of his incom- 
parable ſagatity, came to be the atbitor of all Europe. 


XI. There are theſe examples, but you will find 


very few others, — — 


beet) always ſucceſsful. But what ſhall we inſer 
from fach examples? Shall we eſteem thoſe fine 
politicians who have purſued the ſame rout? no, 
we ſhould- rather call them ' abſurd and | iofenſi, 
ble "ones. It ſhews great want of judgment, to 
found- hopes and expectations upon one ot two _ 
fingular events, in preference to what commonly 
happens in the ordinary courſe of things, Becauſe . 
CE ne ken 5 in of gold eee 


ground, would it not be madneſs in me to occupy 
| | myſelf 


; 
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* myſelf, nd frond, all my time, in opening wells 
through the bowels of the earth, for if two or 
three haye found the philoſopher's ſtone, though 
1 much doubt if any one ever did, the number of 
thoſe are infinite, who by ſearching after it, have 


waſted their ſubſtance, and loſt their lives... in 


theſe yery rar chances on which, imprudent ambi- 


tious people found their expectations, there like - 


wiſe intervene other vety rare accidents, and that 
they ſhould all concur to fayour him is. more than 
| any prudent man can expect. Thele few. ſucceſs- 
ful people were alſo aſſiſted. with very uncommon 
natural talents, by dint of which, if they had di- 
rected their ſteps through the paths of virtue, they 
vould have gone on ſmoothly,” and would | 
arrived at happineſs, with much greater eaſe, and 

ſatisfaction to themſelyes; which correſponds with 
I what Titus Livius ſays of the elder Cato : Mg illo 

vo, antun robur cerporis, & auimi fuit, ut | 
l et Neher Ps Ak * » 
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XII. But abſtrafted from the 2 
| and ſtumbling blocks in the way of ambition, 
when it advances to its object by the road of in- 

famy, if its views are very high, the beſt and moſt 
1 — i, to purſue cha gram: by the way 
4 992 901 26 go/-51569 2, grey 
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Art of attaining ends, by the means of Bins. far 
"#0 men, in whom u 


chat of deceit z or their diſpoſitions are ſo depraved, 


rather inclined to think, Ahis atk the @c 168 the 


Ic. un ] 

3 Lord Chancehor Baebn, who 
vun n greith politician as hie Was a philefopher, 
wied "policy into the High and the low. The 
beraltecl or ſbund policy, conlilts in the knowledge 
"of diſpopg means for thi attainmeut of T4 | 
"withbuedeviating, either frols truth, equity, ot ho- 
"hovt.” Ide lo or mean policy, conſiſts in the 


' ety and ſophiſtries; the firſt is proper and natural 
and an upright heart, 
i joinell to x clear underſtanding, and a ſulid judg- 
ent. In Fatt, ſays the nuuthor we have Cited; al- 
mot all Eifirient pollticlant have been of this cha- 
ritter: an ulgur reperias bamines rurum traftanda- 
_ Filho Peritiſfior, nns ſeri candorem, ingenivitaton, & 
verucilalem in en, præſe "rlliſſe. The ſecbnd ſort 
eee e, of baked ae [itions or un- 
"Aerſtanding 1 or whoſe underſtandings , 
| eighttiea, that they can giſcerh 25 other road 
Which will - lead them to their deſired end, but 


that they embrace diſhoneſty, without reluctance, if 
they conceive it will be öſeful to them; or I am 
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guſtus and Tiberius, who are 1 weceldxn 


to each other. Auguſtus was open, candid; gene- 
rous, ſteady in his friendſhips, faithful to his pro- 
miſes, and free from all deceit. In the whole courſe 

of his life, which was a very long one, there docs 


not apper the leaſt treachery; why do J ſay trea- 
| Chery ? not even the ſlighteſt fallacy, Tiberius on 


the contrary, was deceitful, falſe, gloomy, and diſ- 
ſembling. His looks and his breaſt, were never in 


concord, and his words were always oppoſite to his 


deſigns ; which of the two was the beſt politician ? 
Tacitus decides the queſtion, when he extols the 
perſpicuity of Auguſtus, and remarks on the eau- 
tion of Tiberius; in the laſt he recognizes high 
diſſimulation, and in the firſt ſupreme ability, 
which induced Mucianus, by way. of animatiug 
Veſpaſian againſt V itelus, to ſay : Nen adverſus Au- 


guſti acerrimam mentem, neque adverſus T way A 


A Omen inſurgimus. 


* 
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| X1V. I ſhould always cee kim the beſt po- 
litician of all, who contented with the little or much 


which Heaven has beſtowed on him, avoids ins- 


- N een, or engaging i the traffic and buſtle 


- 


of the world; in the ſame denſe; + we under- 
| ſtand the ſaying, that the beſt. thing which' can be 


done with dice, is to ſorbear playing with them, 


bur we muſt except the caſe of filling a public 
* the buſineſs of which muſt be attended to. 
The 
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men when it is in our power; it is a debt we owe to 


. 
. 1 20 


The following admirable diſtich, of 1 don't 
-know what antient, ſeems addreſſed. to a WN 
people. | 
Mitte * pati feſtidia, TIED caducam 
OP" vive tibi cum moriare ** 


- XV. But 1 would nor less ie underſtood from 
[what | have bern ſaying, that I approve of thoſe they 
commonly call good men, who are in all reſpects 
uſeleſs members of ſociety, wy whom may be ap- 
plied the Italian proverb: 7 che val niente. 
They are ſo good, that they are good for, or worth 
nothing, Much leſs do I approve of thoſe-narrow- 
minded geniuſes, who care for nobody but 
themſelves. It is meanneſs of ſpirit, ſays the e x- 
cellent Bacon, for a man to dired all his attention 
to his own convenience, and to that the center 
of all his happineſs : "Centrum plane ignobile eff 
attionum hominis cujuſquany commodum - proprium. 


Man is a fociable animal, not only by the force 


of ſocial laws, but the obligation of aſſiſting other 


our own nature, and more eſpecially to our friend, 
and our neighbor, but moſt of all to our King 
and our country. Pliny ſays, that thoſe who are 
diſpoſed to ats of beneficience, and to adminiſter 
eaſe · and comfort to other men, have ſomething 
divine in man e # mortal javare mortalem. 
* Thoſe 
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Thoſe whoſe whole care or attention is confined to 


themſelves only, ſcarce deſerve the name of human | 
Tg 


SECT. V. 


XVI. What reaſon diftares is, that we ſhould 
neither officiouſly engage in, nor obſtinately refuſe 
entering into buſineſs, provided 'we find in our- 
ſelves talents. or an aptitude for it, If a perſon 
can make his fortune in this line, although he does 
not ſolicit employments, he ſhould not refuſe ac- 
cepting them, becauſe the public is much intereſt- 
ed in having places of truſt fill'd with able and 
good intentioned men, But upon 2 ſuppoſition 2 
that the doctrine we have laid down on this head. | 

is not ſuited to men of ſuch moderation, but rather 
applicable to thoſe who are ſomewhat affected with 

the malady of ambition, and who are not fond of 
reading documents of morality, but had rather 

ſtudy political ones: I ſay upon this ſuppoſition, 

let us proceed in following the parallel of the two _ 
courſes, by which a man may either make his 


fortune, or improve that which he is "EN 834 
ſelled of. 


XVII. All that a * can babe dee, * 
may be attained without deviating from the path of 
honour. A man of a clear head, accompanied 


* with © 
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ih e and prudence, will always find 
a way to arrive at the goal of his pretenſions, 
without inclining the line of rectitude and honeſty, 
towards the curve of deceic. Fidelity in friendſhip, 
and fincerity in behaviour, are ſo far from being 
prejudicial, that they afford great aſſiſtance ; be- 
cauſe with theſe endowments, he will gain the con- 
| Hdence and good will of ſuch as can lend their 
hand to raiſe him, and of thoſe, who may be uſe- 
ful as inſtruments in helping bim forward. By 
* beingdifintereſted and a lover of juſtice, you will 
acquire the eſteem and affection of many, and the 
veneration of all men. To be open hearted, and 
to communicate with confidence in all matters, 
except ſuch as prudence dictates to you to con- 
cral, or ſuch as are confided to you under the 
ſeal of ſecrecy, with reſpe& to thoſe with whom 
you have intercourſe have a moſt powerful attrac- 
tion, And although this behaviour may ſome- 
times occaſion diſguſt, to here and there a perſon 
of a different caſt of mind, that diſadvantage would 
de doubly compenſated for, by the good opinion, 
his being impreſſed with noble and ſincere ſenti- 
ments, would create of him. The diſguſt paſſes 
away and the good opinion remains. In fact, 
theſe tranſparent ſouls, when diſcretion is combin'd 
with the purity of their diſpoſitions, are thoſe who 


aſcend. to the greateſt heights, with the leaſt fa- 
tigue. The theatre of nature in this particular, 
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is an emblem of che theatre of fortune. The 


diafanous and brilliant bodies, are thoſe which 
occupy the moſt elevated ſtations in the tabric of 


the globe; the gloomy, opake, and obſcure ones 


XVIII. He who finds himſelf aided with an apt 
or ready prudence, an upright intention, and a 
firm loyalty, together with the qualities, we have 
before enumerated, has no need to be always con- 
ſidering and contriving means to better his affairs, 
Apelles, who in every other inſtance, celebrated 
the famous painter, Protogenes, pointed out a 
defect in him, which was, that he never knew 
when to have done finiſhing a picture i thisſhews, 
lays Pliny, that too much diligence many times 
is prejudicial : Documentum memorabili nocere ſaps- 
nimiam dili When our politician, finds 
himſelf on the theatre where his talents become, 
conſpicuous, expedients occur to him without 

much thought or ſtudy. © An officious left handed 
competitor, may happen to diſpute the palm with 
him, but it will be at the expence of a great deal 
of additional toil and labour. The cunning ſnake 
may arrive at the ſame eminence, to which the ge- 
nerous eagle aſpires, but with how much fatigue ? 
The character and properties of a low politician, 
can't be better diſplayed than under the figure of 
a 
w 
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which be goes on, points out the deceit 8 
ceeds with ; his breaſt fix d to the earth, ſhews his 
adherence to ſelf intereſt, the various inflexions 
and foldings of his body, are deſcriptive of his 


c crooked ſoul; and his conceal'd venom, denotes 


the evil intention he hides. O ſerpent ! what pains - 
does it coſt you to better your ſituation, only be- 
cduſe thou art a ſnake; while at the ſame time 
the eagle, with a careleſs and an ny flight aſcends 
hte ook ak * 


SECT. vi. 


-X1X. This is not the greateſt inoqualiey diſ- 
cernable, the moſt ſtriking, conſiſts in the different 
lecurity, conſequent to the one and the other mode 
of conduct. The left handed politician, both 
while he is ſeeking his fortune, and after he has 
obtained it, is expoſed to great danger. It is im- 
| poſſible, or next to impoſſible, that the artifices and 
mal - practices of a man beſet and watched by 
many rivals, ſhou'd not be diſcovered ; and when 
they are once laid open, as this was the cement of 
the whole fabric, its being reduced to ruins will 
not be delayed an inſtant. It is very difficult, ſays 
father Famianus Eſtrada, for him to avoid a ſud- 
den fall, who ſtands on ſlippery ground, and is 
preſs d upon by many people: Difficile et in lubrico 
fare diu quem plures impellant, This is the ſtate of 
3 a deceitful 
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a deceitfu} politician, he he walks through a very 
flippery path, and is always upon falſe ground. 
The people who labour to pull him down, conſiſt 
of all thoſe who either envy his fortune, or abhor 
his evil deeds, which is as much as to ſay, he has 
for enemies, both the good and the bad. "How 
can a- man ſo citeumſtanced, ſupport himſelf for 
| any length of time, he muſt be overthrown; and 
as it frequently happens, may in his fall be daſh'd 
to pieces: an 1 CAD IA this is _ by 
| Claudian. I 1 2 n 

Ws ; * 5 gaitrged e. 
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XX The apright olicitian, see bun 
no dangers on his road, and has nothing to fear at his 
journeys end. He is the more fufe, the morꝶ he 
grounds of his conduct are, ditplayed. — L 
fewer enemies than the other, becauſe'1 | 
conſiſt of bad people only; Is caſe he 2 
thrown, his fall will not be-precipirate and violent, 
but ſoft and eaſy, His innocence will at leaſt pre- 
ſerve his life; and the worſt that can-befal him, is 
being reduced to his former ſtate; but it moſt. 
commonly happens, that evil intentioned people, 

do not ſucceed in theit attacks upon im, und 
2 

themlelves, 


* — 
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themſclves, which oftentimes, affords honour and 
triumph to the party accuſed, The hiſtory of a 
politician of integrity, although an infidel by his 
religion, occurs to me at preſent, which is very 
applicable to the ſubject we are treating of. The 
relation is taken from Tavernier's Voyages, and 
e Na agbns; 1a 4" od 
i . it. y | 


XX1. Mabomed Allting, high 1 heres to the 
King of Perſia, was raiſed to that elevated poſt, in 
the beginning of the laſt century, from being a 


4 poor ſhepherd. The King, one day when he was 


hunting, met. with him in the mountains, where 
he was playing on his flute, and attending his 
flocks, For his amuſement he aſked him ſome 
queſtions, and taken with the vivacity and acute- 
nels of the lad's anſwers, he carried him with him 


m bis palace ; Where having him inſtructed, tbe 
5 rectiuude of his heart, and the clearneſs of his un- 


Won gained the affection and confi- 
dence of the King, who advanc'd him rapidly from 
charge, to charge, till he at laſt placed him in the 
office of high ſteward, His inflexible integrity, 
and his averſion to bribes, a thing very rare among 
the Mahometans, raiſed him powerful enemies 
but finding him ſo thoroughly poſſeſſed of the con- 
fidence of his maſter, they could not venture to act 
wy Wo him during the King's life. After 

by his 


( m7 } 

fs death, when his ſucceſſor, who was a your 
man, mounted the throne, they ſuggeſted to him, 
that Mahomet had ſubſtracted vaſt ſums from the 
| Royal Treaſury. The Prince ordered him to 
make up his accounts in fifteen days, to which 
Mahomet replied with intrepidity, that ſo much 
delay was 'not neceſſary, and that if his Majeſty 
would be. pleafed to go with him immediately to 
the Treafory Office, he would there deliver them 
_ aceuſers, but he found every thing in ſuch fine 


accurately ſtated, with which all other circum- 
ſtances correfponded, that nobody had a word to 
ſay, From thence the King proceeded to Maho-. 
met's houſe, where he could not help admiring the 
moderation of the furniture, and the poverty of the 
decorations. One of the enemies of the favourite, 
obſerving the door of a room ſhut, and ſecured 
with three ſtrong chains, hinted it to the King, 
who. aſked Mahomet what he had got ſhut up in 
that room. Sir, anſwered Mahomet, here I keep 
my own things, all you have: hitherto ſeen belongs 
to your Majeſty, and having ſaid this he opened 
the door; The King entered the room, and after 
looking all round, ſaw nothing but the following 
particulars, hanging on nails drove into the wall. 


order, and the books of accounts ſo exatly and 7 


troduction to favour, but as it is very low alſo, 
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PP 


| aſtoniſhment, when Mahomer throwing himſctf 
at his feet, ſaid, Sir, this is the habit, and theſe 


are the goods which I was poſſeſſed of, when the 
King your father brought me to. court. Theſe 
were what belonged to me then, and theſe are 
what I have now, and theſe only I claim 2s my 
own; and as they are ſo, I ſupplicate with the 
greateſt ſubmiſſion, that your Majeſty will permit me 


to enjoy them, by returning to the mountains from 


whence my fortune brought me forth. Here the 


King unable to refrain from tears, embraced the 


generous favourite, and not content with this 
mark of his approbation, immediately ſtript off his 


royal robes, and ordered Mahomet to wear them, 


which in Perſia, is eſteemed the higheſt honour, 
a King can confer on a ſubject. The reſult of all 
this was, that Mahomet during his whole life 
after, preſerved the firm confidence and love of 
his Prince. What pity it is, that this difintereſt- - - 
edneſs, this nobleneſs of mind, this i this 
moderation, ſhould by: all at in an * 


SECT. vn. 


XXII. The obſtacle in che was of an honeſt 
politician, is the difficulty: of treating with men 
in power upon the principles of truth and candour. 
Flattery is a door that opens very wide for the in- 


: 


[9 } 

no man of a generous mind can enter in at a4 
have heard all the world declare they"abhbtyed 
Hatterers; but I never ſaw any one h did not 
cheriſh": them. This proceeils,” from every man 
rating his own talents at more than their true valus | 
and becauſe che language of u Aattere? correſpanidl 
with his own bpinion of himſelf, he does not 190K 
upon him as à flatterer, but as man of Go 
= forms ri ht judgments of things; but al 

— ſo prudent, as —_ undervalue, 
= of over rate his own facultics, he might 
Qill lie open to the practices of a Hatterer; as 
for inſtaiice, the flatter d perſon, might be induc'd 
to attribute the exceſſive high opinion the faccerer 
profeſs'd to entertain of him, to the exceſs of his 
love and eſtcem for him, and all that is repreſented 
through the microſcope of love, is greatly mag» 
nified in the imagination, and in this caſe, altho? 
he does not credit the applauſe; he cſteems the | 
affection. By theſe means, flattery becomes a 
univerſal net, * catches and d entangles fiſh of 
_ kind. | * 
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XXIII. This Fe then, if managed” with 
art, for there are ſome flatterers who are fulſome, 
and ſurfeiting, is ſufficiently effectual and Fond 
to practice with, but is at the ſame time moſt vile 


uf of, nor ſhould the truth ever be deviated from. 
K But 


and pernicious, and therefore ſhould never be made 


L % 

Bot truth is diſguſtiog l no. mater, progdence will 
find ſeaſonings to make it palatabley and although 
it de true, that by uſing cheſe raeans; an honeſt 
men will be longer, 
good opinion of a great perſon, than a ſordid flat: 
gerer, fill, be will in the end obtain a more ſolid 
. 55 eſtimation with him. The firſt ching 
to be obſerved by him, is never to give his opinion 
wich aſperity, nor ever to give it at all but at pro- 
per opportunities. The rigidity, of. undeceiv ing 
people with reſpect to their errors, ſhould be ſoften · 
ed by the gentleneſs of reſpe®, and if reverence, 
ſweetneſs of mapner, are uſed as vehicles t9 
convey the propoſition, they will cauſe it to. be 
well received, It would be better ſtill, 10 refrain 
intirely from doing what we haye juſt mentioned, 
If you could with propriety be excuſed. from ſpeak- 
ing your tentiments. Theſe qualities were:cele- 
brated by King Theodoricys, in a favourite of 
his: Sub gemi naſtri luct intrepidus gquidem; ſad rr- 

" werenter adftabat. opportune tacitus, necgſarie copiaſus 
(Caftoder. Bib. 5. Epi. 3.) In caſes that admit o 
waiting for favourable opportunities, be watchful 
and attentive to make uſe of them, when the 
mind of the great man is happily tempered, and 
when he is well diſpoſed 16 he pndeceived, and 
to receive information; the choice of theſe 
muſt de confided to Le n under- 
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xxR . In'the bend plats you hoelg nee 
in oppoſition to the opinion of a great man, be ff 
or poſitive in maintaining your own ſentitnenks, 
becauſe this is difficult to be done without giv- | 
ing offence, The philoſopher Favorinus, anſwer- 
ed wiſely to ſome, who blamed him for” giving 
way in a diſpute he had with the Emperor Adrian, 
ſaying, it was proper and needffiry to give way 
We wen ar e be 158 
1400 
— Thindiy, you © m ec che bitter bf 
truth, with a ſpecies 1 and modeſt coh- 
deſcenſion; which conſiſts, more in actions than in 
words; that is, by being obſequious, and expith- 
ing dy your geſtures, a diſpoſition and delireto , 
Please; and theſe will have a horible effect In 
promoting attention to your advice, becauſe they 
vin create an opinion, that the Inftry@ion e 
the offspring bf generous ſincerity, and hot bf 
' poſitive pride, I would not however have it up- 
derſtood, that the ſubmiſſion ſhould be abject, br 
ſavdur of ' mtanneſs of ſpirit ; but, 1 had almoſt 
- iid, that with reſpect to ſuperiors, ſubmiſſion is ge- 
n defended from the hazard of ſuch ah i impu- 


K 2 ² tation, - 
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tation. Diooiſius, tyrant of. Syracuſe, having fe- 

fuſed to grant a requeſt which was made to him 

by Ariſtippus, of Cyrene, he proſtrated himſelf 

"at his feet. and obtained what he aſked: Some 

I | people reprehended the action, as beneath the dig- 

4 nity of a philoſopher, to which Ariſtippus anſwer- 
= ied; he that would be heard by. Dioniſius, muſt 

apply his mouth to his feet, for there his ears ate 
placed. The. ſaying was plenſant, and I. vom t 
eme whether or got "Wop: er 3 ex- 


r 

45 XXVI. 1 ap Ae Ser that by uſing 
- theſe precautions, the open honeſt politician, wil 
obtain a much higher degree of eſtimation in the 
: mind, of a great man, than the ſly contemplative 
one. When. he arrives at convincing the perſon, 
who was before perſuaded he was able, that he is 
_ candid alſo, he ſtands on ſure ground. In. conſe- 
{quence of his integrity, he may at times experience 


a few lights, but he will {till continue 20 ;poſſeſs 
the confidence, he has gained; as it happened to the 


Duke of Alva, with Philip the Second, when he ſent 
dhe Duke to conquer Portugal. The King before 
he ſet out, ſhewed him the ſlight of refuſing to let 
him wait on him to take his leave, and at the ſame 
time confided to his management an enterprize of 
ſuch importance. On the contrary, the flatterer, 
e he in his ordinary nn N 
_ ns ©, 
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886 3. 
ment, is always pleaſant and entertaining, you will 
perceive, if his ſupefior is a wary man; that ſuch! 
ſort of talents; don't introduce him deep into his 
eſteem Many 'ptople make uſe of flattetert, as 
men who are fevetiſh'uſe watery and alchough it m 
deem bob xioub de chem, they gargle their thräth 
with ait but i Hallo, it, "Generally ſpeak 
2 to mel the concluſiot is infallible, that 
am equal Hire of r f Seid“ 
faithful Brateful · mam ho ig e ja 5 
and Squiry;; Will: make greater fortünel hd with” 
mote certiinty Thun him Who" is void bf th 
qualities, Jo nn M4 $ 0 $ 
SAW 7X 4 (I 1 ffi" 116 41 $0y- - 
PO An, n o 
XXIX. bor hee I um pri with an objetion, 
which is pretended to be deriv'd from common er- 
perience, to wit, that nothing is ſeen in the world; 
but perverſe people exalted, and virtuous ones 
caſt down, that flattery and deceit” tide trium- 
phant, and that truth and candour lie groaning 
and oppreſſed. I anſwer firſt, that all chis ſeems 
more: like the voice of envy, than juſt obſerya- 
tion founded on-experience, I confeſs,/ that you 
hear theſe complaints at every turn, but who ar- 
ticulates them, not thoſe who occupy places; for 
they ,would. hardly ſpeak againſt themſelves ; nei 
| ann F 
K 3 


L 334, J. 
they, dort go about. complaining and troubling, 
the world with, their diſappointments, neithgs, do. 
they ſaarl at, or covy, the hongry, conferr'd an 
men ip. power, not do they compliment, chemſal uss, 
being rhe; only people wha poſſeſs any degree, 
eri. ho are they then hat find themſc}ves: 
ſo, argon ne. but the, byd and . 8 
thoſe who, fro want of, abiligy, and by. 
bi behaviour. have. made chemfrlyes, y 
all; attention: theſe are the, men, who. accuſe: | 

fgrryns of partiality and as the angry and diſcon- 
peqple, being very numasops, they male 


uch a noiſe with their complaincz. (hat eie 
vociferated from their vitiated breaſts, ſeem like 


the clamours of All the world. You may add to 5 
this, that as nd man who” arrives. at obtaining 
Poren, can, ſepye, ever; one by ſecs ia arvinſeblor 
{{ation, but only. a few; 0b, them,! all. ſuch, as dou's 
partake. of kis beneficenge, think be hay made an; 
wyuſt ditfibution of his favours ; like the Gef 
they, anly, worſhip God when: he ſends them fair 
weather, and are very angryinith him when, chey! 
have fan. The; vgty people ollliged, are upt to 
compplas, / becauſe the favmure heſtowed on them 
tall hom oF what. they expetirg, d thought them! | 
ſelves entitled 10. I can aſſers from my own exp 
rience,. has having badl.intertoucle with: fm of 
_ thoſe pesſcaus who had bech the aniſans! of: theit? 
own fortune, I * 9 . 
r r 
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better men than common fame had nag, | 
then to be,” 2 1 2911 A el f Ts * ” + Wa! 
XX), Secondly, even though, is ould py 
pear true, that the fortunate virtuous mem are bu 
few in number, Lanſwer, nothing can be inſerrd. 


from thence, 10 Contradict what we have;aflertads.! 
If thoſe Ws who have made their fortunes by 


101i: 0344.07 391 
we have mentioned bel 
and fa 

S131 HT, 9 
few At 


fairhful, anjuſts "hat hay ngs beize'd Hefen, 
if be has diligently, endeavoured. at it... er of 
chele, 1 mean, many in proportion to the Le. 
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ber of them, are ns, by „* 
they themlelves 1 to flight ber; and alchough , 
they may poſſibly ſhew me ſome ſuch who 


have been reduced ; ſtill, for every one this dart 
the Lan inſtance, 1 vill venture to point out a 


hundred crooked left handed politicians, who have 
been brought to poverty and milery, by their 
frauds," ade wake, and mean  cunding, | 428 th 
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thar you wil meet 12 
N e whom virtüe Rat e eve 
8 en temporal cnveniente 
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5 hich, 4e ib rated, if id f 

teſpested, If dete be ir leaft is br hat 
wheh dhe eite is Malta by f 

f 2 if in pdvet, alth6ugh t. 
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ande of Calatafima, who Wis protected from as 
generaf rage, oe "fie" of his goodneſs, 80 
cbftain is it, "that the temp le a vie is gol, 
atylum of public ſafety. Mees 
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XXX The noiſe hp climour, that men ct, 


gur dbVtities' ite Hey128ted, and lie hid in Soner, 
is a mere fable, and if they don't voluntarily hide 
themſelves, totally void of truth, or if this is not the 
caſe, they are negleſted, .Becauſe to their 1 ta- 
lenta, there are annexed great defects, 
aboot andi ſren the worſt; but to this day, ave dot 
obierved a mam bf Aanmgbic e aste who w 
not. blemiſtyd with" gtiring 'defets; f1.ghted , 
aged DONA, ih wi mech fl fr nh 
| ſpaate ache tuch, wehe eſteem bas hot Ulway 5 a. | 
in proportion v0 his degree of merit. Thel ho” 
ſaqiaſigh chhtrury, if you "attend" to ther, don't * 
coniplain of other les lights and raiaf fortunes, - 
but of their wa? With theit tohgyes, they ey lament 
chi men of talents irt deſpiſed," in reality, they . 
only. yrieve that thoſk ure ef ho are void” 
ol em, that ib rhettiſelves';" N oder "the, 
pixemed"'of zel for- the public 60d, they Leut | 
their dyn private ſpleeti. It is the vilgar aftifice 
oftemreme incapacity/to*cenſure the partial diſtri- 
| bution of favours, And it has def fd that 


it one of iheſe cenſurers, ever aſcended to what 


1 _ immediately approved all choſe 
T inf 01 S108 14 
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meaſores. of goverament,. which he had, beßas 
2 againſt; from whence. it may 3 0 
ſer x d, that all the merit he 
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| venience. ol lay policy, The /celebracad 
Bacon calls it, the aſy)um of..theſe, who'for vun. 
of talents, are. incapable of purſuing the iablime 
| pith of bergie policy: Sn GG 
eee ede it 4 
amquam ut eu, @ Fm 
5 1 1 6 — Sad, 
d 
Ly finder. The. ac — 
hw, that on nn l. bia Hels faink a ee. 
he degenerated fron Hercules, whom they heated. 
being the deſpendancs of... ;Fo-whigh he anſmesend:, 
 vittily, alluding. 10 the habit, uſed "ta; 
wear, that for-want. of the, ſkin of a lion, be wes. 
Wa a ſkijq.of a fon. 10 e 
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Then are difforenc.drgrars af le- 
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firſt. is chat of difimulation:andreraft... The fooondy'! | 
is chat ot. falſe appearances and lying. The third 
is chat of vicledneſt and inſulence, The Grit; ft, 
it does not come in contact with the linefiiif thw? 
ſegend, is in the. moral indifferent, but it ſis very 
dificuk. to purſue a courſe af oraſi and reſerve; 
without being under the occaſional neceſſity of > 


telling many lies becauſe if a man is preſi d uα 


queſtions, flence, by being unfavourably inter-, 
pretes with reſpect to the perſon queſtioned, /is!; 
equivalent ta, or makes a much againſt him 4 
a_ppluive, anſwer ;, and the, gift of being readz, 
im cheſe firajts, with an ——— off; is des . 


ſtoned on ver fem people, aum e 303 
e tn vor rect WK} (444 096 404 O DNN 

Ni. Ao habicual diſũmulstion, proceeds, 
Pur Ny den + del in. the underſtanding,, and; 


partly from the natural talent being vigieteds.) 
Thoſe who can't diſtinguiſh, when it is' 
ohſerve ſilence, nor when it is requiſite, and weng 
hazardous to be open and explicit upon a ſhort d- 
flaſtion, either decide upon keeping Glencetorallypori 
elſe on all ocgakone, never to venture more than a 
very dimunitive explanations; like blind people, 
who even when they are walking en plain ground, 
for fear of: flipping, proceed wich great caution;”! 
This ia ſome, is more the effect af puſilanimity- 
than the want of reflection, although they always; 
min the ons with the other; bos be that as it willy; 


' 
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they lead but a weary and unpleaſant life; for wear 
ing a padlock continually on the lips, is the ſame 
thing, as living with a heart which is ever impri- 
ſon' d. guch people, are ever in dread that the ſecrets 
oſ their breaſts ſhould be laid open, or elſe; that ſome 
 words/which they have made uſe of, have already 
diſcovered them: They are deſtitute of the com- 
fott of unboſoming to a friend, becauſv all pu- 
ſilanimous people; are diſtruſtful and ſuſpicious ; 
they, ſcarce iin any man ſincete in friendſhip! 
or ſafe ic put conidente in ; they allo miar the-. 
ſelves unpleaſant, and diſguſting cc ions, de- 
. cauſe: they malte a myſtery of every thing; ad 
the reciprocal communication of ſouls being the 
ſweeteſt correſj among men, they are un- 
happy, becauſe they cave taſte of this 'bliſs; and 
eee diſagreeable, Vetdiiſe as far us it depend 
on them, they deprive" dither people of that ap- 
pre We men, add t0 this, chat no prübent 
perſon eonfides In him ho has vonfidence in no- 
body becauſe ſuch 4 man, u ever ſuſpected of 
judging other people by himſelf. It alſo happens, 
that in conſequence of his not communicating his 


deſigns to any one i thoſe afford him no aſſiſtance, 
who might either be diſpos'd, or have it im their 
power to ſerve him, for want of being acquainted 
with-what he aims at. This vas the euſe of Pom- 
pey, who although à dating warrior, wav timid” 
pallucua.: His intention was the ſame aws'Czeſars, 

bo | that 
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chat is, to rule the republic ee | 
Cæſar ſucceeded in his ſcheme, becauſe he attempt · 
ed the thing openly, Pompey, by hiding his de- 
-figns from his moſt affectionate friends, Who'wete 
numerous; and by uſing occult artiſices, and en- 
deavouring to diſturb the republic, in order, thut 
it might fall ſpontaneouſly into his hands, miſſed 
what he intended, knew not how to apply their 
influence in aſſiſting him, Tacitus comparing him 
with Marius and Sylla, ſays, Occullior nom mollor, 
r, all theſe reaſons, it appears very difficult, for 
who are exceedingly deceitful, to better 


their fortunes. At leaſt, they _ hardly haves 
rr „„ 
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xxxv. The dealers in falſe mn "and 
the men of cunning, compoſe” the vulgar" of a 
court, and are the moſt numerous part of popula» 
tion in the political world; but they who act upon 
theſe principles, follow a very dangerous tract, 
. although it is the moſt beaten.” Their deceptions 
ate ſo manifold, that notwithſtanding art and for- 
tune ſhould conſpire to hide them, it is next to 
| impoſſible that ſome would not appear. A fabric 
- built on falſe ground, without the wind overturh- 
ing i, vn en Auen wie a . 5 genius 


a 


was Agripina, the mother of the Emperor. The 
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is once found out, the leaft inconverience.conle. 
quent on the diſcovery, is, his never being believed 
my more. Tiberius, on account of bis having 

Neon ſa often detected in falſchoods, was not cre- 
lited, even when he ſpoke the truth: ie? e 
A n - 
Den bee ard 030, v7 | 
XXV. Nos only . e 
nue, but they are likewiſe ſometimes ſo, on ac- 
count of their being thought true; for in this caſe, 
they produce an effect, quite oppoſite to the pur- 
poſe they were intended to anſwer. Nero wanted 
1% murder his mother Agripioa in ſuch a manner, 
that her denth ſhowld appear accidental and not 
defign'd. For this purpoſe, he cauſed a ſhip in 
which Agripina was to embark, to be conſtructed 
40 artfully, that the part where his mother was to 
be lodged, could be eaſly feparated from the other, 
and let the unfurtunate Princeſs drop into the Sea. 
The purpoſe as not anſwered, becauſe the part 
Aid not ſeparate as was intended, but only open'd, 
% as to cauſe great dread of fhipwreck in 
 ahoſe of the party, Aceronia, a lady ho at- 
tended Agripina ; when the alarm happened, 


n Agripins, came quickly to her; not with a 
deſign to aſſiſt, but demoliſh the unfortunate 


Aceronia, 


tus) 
Ageronia, which. . . — von. 
ales... 3229. #7 
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and ambitious people, who mixing flattery with 
their lies, become vile and ble to the 
| laſt degree for by ſo doing, they mad chermſel vts 
the ſlaves of all mankind. They ſubmit to every 
one, and humble themſelves to every one, and/treat 
all, che world as their maſters 3 ſome becauſt they 
ſhould not injure. them; like the ſavages of 'Virs 
ginia, who not only worſhip the ſtars becauſe" they 
give. them light, and promote fertilizy; but they 
worſhip all they fear likewiſe; not only the de 
and great guns are venerated as deities by them. 
| ſerve ſo many maſters, for over and aboue "thi 
| labour which liars find in obeying ſuch/a;numbey 
of directors, they are alarm'd and-fatigu'd'with/ | 
the riſques they run, for their practices of deceiv« 
URI I IR 
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of che venom of ambitian, 10 thoſe pelis of (gs 
” ciety, abandoned politicians; to thoſe concealgd 
Atheiſts, 
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Acheiſts, thoſe devils in diſguiſe ; (O without clit 
leaſt ſeruple, to attain their baſe purpoſes,*pradtics 
the moſt deformed vices; who to lay their hands 
on benefits, ſet their feet on, and trample upon 
the-laws; who, with the fine agcotmpliſiimients; of 
perjury, ingratitude, and treuchery, are galanting 
ſontune night and day. Theſe; of all politicieny 
ue the maſt blind, bec auſe dhe road by which they 
think io arrive at happineſs and honbur, lends chem 
vireRly. iq mis fortune and diſgrdee, Who, by ſuch = 
ſore of means, was ever made happy? Machiavel 
himſelf, the! gran d maſter of this inferna? poliey, 
paſſed: the laſt years of his liſe in extreme - miſery, 
and he would Jong before his-diffetation happened, 
haye died on a gibbet, if he had not demied in the 
torture, his participation in tlie eonſpiracy againſt 
the family of the Medicis. If one or two, have 
happened to raiſe themſelves by the dint of wicked 
their elevation may be compared to 
that of Simon Magos, who was lifted up, that his 
legs might be cruſhed to pieces with his fall. 
Sejanus, in conſequence of a ſimilarity in their 
habits and diſpoſitipns, gained ſuch à degree of 
favour with Tiberius, and cane to have ſuch an 
aſcendant over him, that he directed and controul'd 
him with an abſolute ſway. And what did all theſe 
ſmiles of fortune end 10 Nothing more, than 
that no culprit was ever put to death with greater 
— Arbiter, RO tie 
Lale n 0! ee laſcitaous 
OA | 
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laſcivious diſpoſition! of Nero, arrived at beirig 
ſuperintendant of his turpitudes, or regulator of 
has; brutalitiesz ſo that in all which related to 
criminal pleaſures, the Prince obeyed his ſubhject, 
nor would he taſte of any thing, but what Petro- 
nius preſcribed ; notwithſtanding which, the cri 

. terion arrived, when Nero condemned him to death, 
which Petronius anticipated by opening his veins. | 
It is very remarkable, that out of all the people 
Nero moſt hated, Seneca was the laſt who died by 
his order. The arm of the Prince, was reſtrained 
by the virtue of the philoſopher, notwithſtanding! 

that ſame virtue made the Princes life unpleaſant, 
and was an irkſome monitor to him; and after all, 
the philoſopher did not die without a crime, for he 
was privy to the conſpiracy of Piſon. If virtue, 
enjoys theſe immunities 9 
nnn 50 


XRXVII. ir wols * aten in him, 
who is making war againſt heaven, to expect, the 
ſtars ſhould be favourable to his deſigns. A. 
Frenchman, remiading an Engliſhman of the, 
time, when in the reign of Henry the Sinth, che 
Engliſn were almoſt abſolute maſters of France, 
Haid ſneeringly to him, when do you think yu 
ſhall return again to be Lords of our kingdom 0 
which the Engliſhman made him this admirable. 

ly, wen are. gredter than ours. 
reply, 4 * gred 123 
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Liede different from this was the ſaying of Agiave; 
who, (when Tyſaphernes finding himſelf ſuperior - 

in forces, in violation of the peace he had 
ſworg to obſerve, begun 'hoſtilities,) ſpoke thus. 
1 am very bapp at this event, becaufe Tyſaphernes 
by bis perfidy, bas nere the Gods on my fide. The 
iſſue was, that Agiſlaus came off triumphant,” and 
e ee eee ee reel | 


xxxIx. Bot to Noſtrate how 98 God 
takes-part with the enemies of him, who hopes to 
ſucceed in his undertakings by violating the'oaths 
ſworn by his holy name, there is not a” more me- 
morable inſtance in hiſtory, than may be ſeen in 
the caſe. of Ladiſlaus the fourth, King of Hun- 
gary. This Prince, after gaining ſome victories, 
agreed upon a truce with Amurat the Second, but 
in a little time afterwards, inſtigated” by the in- 
diſcreet zeal of the Pontifical legate, he begun the 
war a freſh: Worldly policy taught him, that the 
opportunity was favourable, as the Turks had 
not recovered from the conſternation of their late 
his General, John Huniades, who was eſteemed 
the moſt ſkillful warrior the world knew in that 

age. They came to u battle, which in the be- 
N ing was much in favour. of the Hungarians, 
Amvrat, when be ſaw his troops ready to betake 
— drew out from his boſom the 
inſtrument 


An bod n ge 9nd fi his eyes 
to heaven, in a loud voice, addreſſed our Savioun, 
in words to, this effect: Jeſus Chrip, If thou ars 
the true God, .as | the Chriſtians believe. ven 40 bt, 
chaſtiſt the affront offered to you by theſe people, in 
breaking a truce, which they have fworn by thy baby 
name it keep ſacred z' and wonderful to relate, at 
this inſtant the gale of fortune veer d about, the 
defeated the Chriſtians with a bloody 
E 
mme matt! moge | 
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XL, One of the moſt common lies of inf 
mous policy is, the author's owri mattims- being 
often turned upon, and brought to militate - 
gainſt himſelf, Jeroboam. hen the Kingdom r 
Hrael' was divided, havirig made himſelf maler 
moſt exquiſite fine-thread of policy; for obſer vin, 
that from: a religious motive, th hearts of his ſubs 
- jects were attached to-the Temple of Jeruſtlery 1 

and. that, if he could not ſeparate chem from the 
Jewsin point of worſhip, he was nob ſcvure- in the 
pofiefion of his portion of the empire; he raiſed 
” L 2 two 
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two idols, and inſiſted the ten tribes ſhould wor- 
thip them, forſaking the true God, ho was wor- 
Wippe in the Temple of Jeruſalem; but this 
keen piece of policy, as we read im the Book of 
Kings, was the very cauſe, which deprived his 
poſterity of the ſucceſſion to the crown ; his ſon 
Nadab in conſequence of it, having loſt the king 
dom and his life by the hands of the rebellious 
General Baaſſa. In the death which the Jews in- 
flicted on our Saviour, they pretended, that poli- 
tical'precaution made it neceſſary they ſhould de. 
prive him of liſe, for otherwiſe, the Romans would 
demoliſh them for having acknowledged any 
other King but Cæſar; but for their having car- 
ried this 'curſed maxim into execution, heaven 
ordained as their puniſhment, that theſe very Ro- 
mans, ſhould afterwards * the people to deſtroy 
"mn 
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75 XI. Thus Providenis-wifpoſes, ty 
ſame. means which Michiavilian policiciatis apply 
for their-azalcation, or their ſecurity, become the 
inſtruments of cheir deſtruction. Haman, is hang d 
on the ſarge-gallows, which he prepared ſor Mor- 
decai. Herilus, is burnt in the ſamei brazen ox, 
which ho fabricated to indulge the cruelty of 
Phalaris. Calipus, tyrant of Sicily, has his throat 
cut by the ſame knife, with which he took away 


the life of the generous Dion. Iſaac Aaron, 2 
E ' 10 "$ 5 — 7. 1100 n ˙ 2 IS Greek, 
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Greek by nation, whoſe eyes were put out by 
order of the Emperor Emanuel Comenus, 48 a 
puniſhment for his evil deeds, afterwards adviſed 
the uſurper Andronicus,, not only to put out the 
eyes of his enemies, but to cut their tongues. out 
alſo ; becauſe, that after. being deprived of their 
fight, they could do miſchef with their tongues. 
The Emperor Iſaac Angelo, ſucceeded Andronicus, 
and ordered, that the tongue of the infamous 
Counſellor who had before loſt his eyes, ſhould 
be cut out. Perrin, Captain General of Geneva, the 
great perſecutor of the Catholics, when in the year 
1638, that republic changed their religion; ; cauſed 
the ſtone of the great altar in the Cathedral, to be 
tranſported to the place of execution, that it might 
ſerve as a ſcaffold to diſpatch delinquents on; and 
father Maimburgus, in his Hiſtory of Calviniſm, 
tells us, that the blood of Perrin, who was be- 
headed for his crimes, was the firſt which ſtained 
the ſtone, . Thomas Cromwell, who Henry the 
Eighth, when he erected himſelf into head of 
the Engliſh church, conſtituted his ſupreme vicar 
in all eccleſiaſtical matters, was a man extremely 
faiſe, cruel, and avaritious: To furniſh pretences 

for perſecuting the Eceleſiaſtics, that he might 
enrich himſelf with their ſpoils, he prevailed. on 
Henry to make that moſt iniquitous law, that 
ſentences of death, and confiſcations, pronounced. 
on people for high treaſon, ſhould be good and 


L3 : valid, 
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valid, although they had not been heard in their 
defence; but Cromwell himſelf, was the firſt man 
this law was put in practice againſt ; Henry having 
cauſed him to be beheaded, without his being 
heard or Permirted t to make any defence bY 2 


=, of lex equi ala, v e e 
Quan cis artificem , fraude perire ſua. | 


XIII. Finally, and to ſum up the whole, if 
ve ſearch hiſtory, we ſhall hardly find one among 
a thouſand of thoſe paliticians, who have ſought 
to exalt themſelves by means of wicked arts and 

practices, thar have not come to an unhappy end. 

hus it has ever been'till this time, and ſo it will 
ever continue to be from henceforward, What 
blindneſs then is it, to perſevere in following a path, 
by purſuing which, you can only by a miracle of 
chance avoid a precipice ? What can this be but 
delirium, the infallible ſymptom of the fever of 
ambition? which is a flame that can't burn with 
violence in any man, without his being affected 

with a 1 of W 
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XL. All we have ſaid of policy, as it relates 
to private people, may be applied to princes, or 


ſuperiors, who govern every kind of ſtate z nh 
WI 
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. with reſpect to theſe alſo, the divifon of policy into 
the high and the low, 1 is apt and proper, and the 
firſt is ſecure, and the ſecond hazardous in them, 
in the ſame proportion, which it is with reſpe& to 
ſubjects or private men. Any ruler whatever, who 
is endued with the three virtues, of prudence, juſ- 
tice, and fortitude, will be a ſingular good palitician, 
without ever having read any of thoſe books, which 
treat of reaſons of ſtate. The true arts of govern- 
ing, are, to chuſe ſuch miniſters as are wiſe. and 
upright, to reward merit, and to puniſh crimes, to 
watch over, and attend to the intereſt of the public, 
and to be faithful in promiſes. By theſe means, the 
reſpect, the love, and the obedience of ſubjects, 
will be much mote effectually ſecured, than by 
all that compound farrago of political ſubtilties, 
called reaſons of ſtate, a myſtery, depoſited in the 
minds of privy counſellors, which, as if it was 4 
moſt ſacred thing, they never ſuffer to be totally diſ- 
play d, nor ever to go forth to the public,unlels cover- 
ed with a thick veil, and is for the moſt part, no 
more than a ridiculous phantom, or vain idol, 
which under the title of a Deity, they exhibit for 
the adoration of the ignorant vulgar, Reaſon of 
ſtate, is the univerſal agitator, or primum mobile 
of a;kingdom, and is the reaſon for every thing, 
without being the reaſon of any thing. If it is 
aſk'd, why was ſuch a thing done, the anſwer is, for 
reaſons of ſtate, very well, but why, was ſuch 
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another thing omitted to be done, why for rea- 
ſons of ſtate alſo. Would it not be better to ſay, 


it was done becauſe juſtice required it, or becauſe 


religion, clemency, or ſome moral virtue diftated 
the doing it. The reaſon of the directions of a 
miniſter to his inferiors, in all matters, is, that they 
are the King's commands. The reaſon why a 
Prince orders any thing to be done, ſhould be this, 
and this only, becauſe the commandments and 
laws of God, require it; for a Prince in a more 


rigorous ſenſe, is the miniſter of God, er his 1 
balterns are miniſters to him. 


XLIV, Ae tset a nil ar 


| ſtate means political prudence, why not call it 
by that name ? becauſe the phraſe political pru- 
dence, implies or ſignifies a moral virtue, but the 
term, reaſon of ſtate, we don't know the mean- 
ing of. This expreſſion, ragioni di flato, took its 
riſe in Italy, but it does not ſeem as if they enter- 
tained a high veneration for it there, ſince we are 
told, that the holy Pontif Pius, could not bear 
to hear it mentioned; and was uſed to ſay, that 
reaſons of ſtate were the inventions of perverſe | 
men, and the very reverſe, of religion and the 
moral virtues, It was obſervable, that Pope Pius, 
in no caſe ſtood in need of theſe political ſubtilties, 
for without their aid, he was not only a great 
ſaint, but a diſtingyiſh/d and exemplary ruler. 

XLV. Is 


a. 
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XL. It was a remark of che celebrated Bucon, 


church has in all times experienced, were under 


| thoſe Popes, who: having paſſed the greateſt part 


of their lives in monaſteries, were reputed ignorant 


ol political buſineſs; and that theſe made entellent 


to the good opinion of poſterity, by their-wiſe r 


gulations, than thoſe, who had been. bred/ in the 


lives, in the management of public affairs; in- 
ſtancing as examples of the truth of this aſſertion, 
Pius v. and Sextus V. who both reign'd/in the ſume 


ac nominatim Pij. V. vel, Sixti V. noftro faculo," qui: 


inveniemuſque alta paparum ejus generis magis\. offs” © 
ſolere memorabilia, quam — 
libus, & principum aulis enutriti ad papatum aſcends- 


rint (Lib. 1. de Augment. Scient.) This teſtimony: - 


to the truth, is given by a Calviniſt Heretic, al- 
though abſtrafted from his religion, he was in 
| and one, who was not more remarkable for hig 


incomparable. alerts, chan; Gaps AHN 
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XI VI. Tbe aſs he gives 1 the N 
who before their elevation to the throne, had lived 


in 
# 


age: Ind convertamus oculos ad regimen pontificiunt, - 


ſub initiis habiti ſunt pro fraterculis rerum imperitis, 


=S 
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ia boly tetinmem, encelled in the node 
lie buſineſs, entitles him to the appellations we 
have juſt beſtowed oh him, He ſays, the wane 
eſelvil inſtructiom in thoſe Pontiſſa, was more than 
eampenſated for by their virtues 4 becauſe Princes, 
who follow ſteadily, the plain and ſafe road of reti- 
gion, juſtice, and the other moral virtues, readily 
and expertly, without the aid of ſtudied policy; 
put in train, and diſpatch} all ſorts of buſineſs that 
way octur to them. They are found and robuſt 
fouls, ho have no more occaſion” for civil arts, 
conſtiturions have for phyſic. In i tamen abundi 
Jt compenſanto," quod por uu, planumgue iter reli. 
fun, jaſtim, binaftatis, vurtutumque moralium, 
pn ane pedine incudant, uam viam, u- 
| confanter Ymurind, Int alteris '"remedits non mayis 
| geen 0 ne e WS 
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XVI. Lalmoſt bloſh, te Beete B 
tent in this rain, when among the Catholics, we 
gat rhany politicians who abbund in very off- 
ferent arm. But the caſe is, chat the fubtilties 
and artifices, which compoſe what is commotily call d 
worldly policy, are a ſort of remedies, which fickly 
ſouls only ſtund in nerd of. A vicious govern- 
„ ee 
and 
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and winds to anſwer his private purpoſes, cannot 
exiſt without the help of ſuch medicaments, which 
may with as much propriety be call'd drugs," as 
thoſe that are ſold in an a s ſhop. But 
a ſound underſtanding, endued and juſtly temper'd, 
with the four elemental qualities, of 
Juſtice, fortitude, and ſobriety, with only. the 
aſſiſtance of theſe virtues, will, without the ſuccour 
of other arts, and without embarraſſment, ſur 
mount all the difficulties that can occur in goverts 


. 4 Ly 


XLII. And fince Bacon has mentioned him, 


let us take a curſory view of the reign of Sextus 


the Vth. This ſpirit, ſo truly. incomparable, that 


it ſeems as if God had. formed him for the purpole 
of governing the whole world, in whom, the mags 
nanimity of Cæſar, the. prudence of Auguſtus, 
and the juſtice of Trojan were joined, and who, in 


theſe virtues, even excell'd them, in a few months 


after his mounting the throne, had gained the reſpect 
of all the Princes of Europe, and had put the whole 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate in better order, and under better 
regulation, than it had been known to be bleſſed, 
with or enjoy, for many antecedent ages. Thefts,cheat- 
ing, murders, ſubordinations, and licentious inſolence, 
were ſo effectually rooted out and baniſhed from that, 
great city, that it never till then, could with ſo much 
propriety be called holy Rome, All dread of, 
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tion and "Ihjuſtice was loſt, and nobody 
25 only God and the Pope; and as Ge- 
Leti tells us, in his Hiſtory of Sextus, 
, and other defenceleſs perſons, walked the 
ſtreets at all hours of che night, as ſafely, as 
in the cloiſters of a Capuchin Convent. In 
the five years which he reign'd, he embelliſhed 
many noble edifices, and left the treg- 

ſome millions richer than he found it. 1 11 
now, by what political arts, and what ingeniou? 
devices, he performed all theſe e He 
knew no arts, ſave thoſe, of an indefatigable vigi- 
lance, and attention to the concerns of government, 
a fervent zeal for the public good, and an unalter- 
able rectitude and juſtice. I can't tell, whether 
what has been jo much rumoured about Sextus 
having put on falſe appearances before his advance- 
ment to the throne, be true, but I believe it is not; 
and it is certain, that after he found himſelf ſeated i in 
the Papal chair, he was a man void of all dimmu- 
lation, always generous, open, free and ſincere, 
and one, who that his deſigns ſhould not appear 

occult, frankly expoſed and laid them open; and 

unleſs the virtue of prudence dictated caution, or | 
the character of the prelate demanded reſerve, he 
concealed the purpoſes of his heart from no man. 
This frankneſs, was natural to his genius, and he 
was the ſame in that reſpect, while he was a religious; 
gnd therefore, I can't give credit to what is ſaid of his 
practiſing 
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practiſing doplicity while a Cardinal, in order 
obtain the. Popedom. It is, more probable, 
at they miſtook what was the zeal effect of his 

rtue, for diſſimwlation. They alſo charge him with 
5 violence to his nature, by bearing all ſorts 


of i injuries patiently, that he might acquire ear 
ter of a meek and gentle man; but why ſhould nos 


all this be imputed to his defire, in obedience, to 
the goſpel precept, of imitating our Saviour? The 
ſeverity he obſerved when he was Pope, proves 
nothing to contradict this ſeatiment, becauſe bear- 
ing with offences that are merely perional, and 
thoſe which are committed againſt dignities, arg 
very different things. They alſo ſays he feign d 
himſelf decrepid, and worn out with age and in, 
firmiities, to excite in his favour, the choice of the 
Cardinals, from the proſpect of a wort pontificate, 
and the quick return of another conclave, But 
notwithſtanding what people ſay, I don't believe the 
Cardinals are ſo much influenced by this ſort of 
policy as the world imagine, from their having ſo 
often choſe Popes of good conſtitutions, and not 
far advanced in years, provided at the time of their 
election, their judgment was arrived at that ſtate of 
maturity, which it is not common to attain but ia a 
more advanced age. On the other hand, it is proba- 
ble, chat Sextus who was ſeventy-fourwhenhemount- 
ed the Papal chair, was much broke. If he af- 
ber er * more 0 it might be, becauſe 
qo * having 
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kaving charged himdf with ſuch weighty oblige: 
tions, he uſed extraordinary exertions to comply 


with what he had undertaken; and beſides this, 


the before cited Leti, informs us, that to enable 
him to diſcharge the duties incumbeng on him, be 
ſed more copiouſly, and took more nouriſ 
aliment, both with reſpect to meat and drink 
gg ls than he did e 


* P - 


. 


— 1 have dwelc vich 1 on the 
evlogium of this ſingular man, who was always 
the object of my admiration, although ſome has 
been unjuſt enough, not to render him the prail 


due to his merit. And bete by the way, I can't 
| diſpenſe with” congraculating 


the ſerafic religi 
on having cd is ths perſon of this Ponti 
and in chat of Cardinal Ciſneros, two politicians, 
ſo eminent, that in my opinion the world neyer 
ſaw greater ; though neither the, one nor the other 
have been without their enemies, who, envious of 
their merit, have ſtrove to tarniſh their glories $ 


Pot what 1 moſt admire in this particular is, chat 


Þ able a man as Don Antonio de Solis, thould in 
the third Chap. of his Hiſtory of Mexico, paint 
the Cardinal, as a man deficient it in point of political 
abiliries, notwithſtanding he in 1 other reſpeQs 
heaps on himche higbeſt encomſuqs. Fortignau 
— et aan 

of 
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of Nimes, who with great judgment and diſcre- 
tion wrote his life, celebrates him, as a moſt emi» 
nent and brilliant politician : and another modern 
French author, having drawn a parallel of the cha- 
rafters of the two Cardinals, Ciſnero, and Richlieu, 
gives the preference to our countryman; acknow- 
ledging, that he was equal to the other as a politi- 
clan, and much preferable to him as a deyout 


man; though by the way, he by ſaying this, pays. 


no great compliment to Ciſnero's ſanctity. 


XLIX. From all that has been ſaid on this 
ſubject, it is evident and plain, that with an equa- 
lity of talents, - thoſe politicians who proceed upon 
the principles of honeſty, and who purſue the road 
of rectitude and truth, will with greater certainty, 
and more eaſe, attain their ends, than thoſe, who 
follow the rout of artifice and deceit ; for the firſt, 


is the ſound or true policy, the other, the roren 
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Page 2, for Aſbmes read Aftimes. 

Page 3, for deligencia read diligentia. 

Page 10, for Philopemnes read Philopements. 
for excelentem read excellentem, 

Page 18, for Obrem read ob rem. 

Page 21, for Jara read Java. 

Page 29, for lætbalis read lethalis. 

Page 39, for ipfi read ipſa. 

Page 44, for ſeperas read ſeparat. 

Page 49, for dimittis de nos read ne nos. 

Page 89, for paſſaſiori read paſſeſſori. 

Page 92, for vita read vite. 

Page 102, for trabit read tangit. 

Page 109, for mori read mari. 

Page 119, for Vitelus read Vitelius. » 

Ditto, — for coutiſimam read cautiſſimam. 

Page 120, for Beneficience read Beneficence. 

Page 147, for Juſticium read Juſtiliam. 
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